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Letters TO THE EDITOR 


Helpful to Psychiatrists, Too 


To the Editor: 


PasTorAL Psycuo.ocy fills a much felt 
need to bridge the gap between the work of 
the psychiatrist and the pastor, minister, or 
priest. On the basis of the material that has 
appeared in the first three numbers I am 
confident that it will be of much interest, 
and can be very helpful to psychiatrists. 


C. MENNINGER 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


To the Editor: 

The journals so far have contained some 
very excellent articles. I have read them all 
with great interest and profit. Moreover, | 
advertise the journal widely to every group 
which I think would have interest in it. 


O. SpuRGEON ENGLISH 
Temple University Medical School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 

PasroraL Psycuo fills a long needed 
place in the hiatus between religion and psy- 
chiatry. It should appeal to psychiatrists gen- 
erally, since everyone should be aware of 
the implications of religion in sickness and 
in health, and of the ways in which psycho- 
dynamics can contribute to healthier relig- 
ious life. The editorial board and the au- 
thors of the earlier articles are of the high- 
est caliber, and the prospectus of future 
plans promises stimulating reading. I hope 
that psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers generally will both subscribe for 
and contribute to this journal, which is of 
great potential value to them. 

Eart A. Loomis, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 


I feel that clergymen and _ psychiatrists 
have a mutual responsibility in promoting 
mental health. PasroraL PsycHo.ocy, with 
its articles by leaders in both fields, serves 
the important function of bringing the two 
professions together and fostering coopera- 
tion. I have found its articles very pertinent 
to the work which I am doing and believe 


the psychiatrist in clinical practice would 
find them equally significant. 
R. H. Fevix 
National Institute of Mental Health 
Bethesda, Maryland 


To the Editor: 

PasTorAL PsycHoLocy is so well planned 
and executed, and it is so timely, that I am 
sure it will serve to bring many groups (re- 
ligious, medical, legal, sociological, etc.,) to 
a common understanding of the problems of 
living. 

E. 
New York Psychiatric Institute 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

. . . In addition to being a contribution to 
the accumulating materials through which 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and caseworkers 
may communicate themselves to other pro- 
fessionals, PasroraL PsycHoLocy enables 
psychiatrists to understand the unique role 
of the minister in the community. I believe 
that your journal would be valuable to psy- 
chiatrists and to others who deal with hu- 
man problems. 

Lewis R. WoLBERG 

Director, Institute for Research 
in Psychotherapy 

New York City 


To the Editor: 
| want to congratulate you on the very 
fine issue of your journal. I read it with 
pleasure and interest. 
Karen Horney 
New York City 


The above several letters seem to us to be 
indications of a new trend in the relation- 
ship between psychiatry and religion. Bishop 
Sherrill, in his review of Dr. Allport’s book, 
emphasizes the author's statement to the 
effect that “not yet do psychiatrists see the 
need for the inclusion of philosophy and 
theology in their preparation for practice.” 
These letters from the outstanding members 
of the psychiatric profession indicate a trend 
toward a two-way relationship—one that in- 
volves not only the contribution of psychiatry 
to religion, but also the contribution of re- 
ligion as well. 

The following letter from Dr. John A. P. 
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The new, enlarged 


SECOND EDITION 
of the 
“most indispensable book 
outside of the Bible”* 


The Columbia 
Encyclopedia 


70,000 articles, 6,000,000 words 
in one volume of 2500 pages, with 
10,000 new entries—3500 of them 
living people. All other entries 
thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date to March 1950. * According 
to a poll of ministers by the Chris- 
tian Century. Publication, Octo- 
ber 17. $25.00. 


Pre-publication price $22.50 
e 
A new, revised edition of 


Psychiatry for 
Social Workers 
By LAWSON G. LOWREY, M.D. 


This readable, non-technical guide 
is proving almost as valuable to 
ministers as to social workers. It 
enables anyone who works with 
troubled people to recognize the 
symptoms of psychiatric disorders 
which underlie most emotional 
maladjustment. It also explains the 
facilities available for psychiatric 
treatment and how to make use 
of them. $4.50. 


At all bookstores 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway New York 27 
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Millet, addressed to the members of the 
American Psychiatric Association, will illu- 
strate this trend.—Eb. 


To the Members and Fellows of the 

American Psychiatric Association: 

I would like to direct your attention to the 
new publication, Pasrorat PsycHoLocy, and 
to urge your subscribing to it at the earliest 
possible date. Your subscription ($3.00 per 
annum) can be sent to Dr. Simon Doniger, 
Editor, 259-09 Northern Boulevard, Great 
Neck, New York. 

This new journal exemplifies the efforts 
now being made by ministers and psychia- 
trists to collaborate in promoting mental 
health in the community. It includes articles 
by psychiatrists and pastors, which will re- 
port on various problems in the field of 
counseling, and will help to clarify, both for 
the general and professional reader, the 
areas in which the disciplines of the ministry 
and psychiatry overlap, as well as help to 
make clear the indications for consultant 
services in cases where one or the other dis- 
cipline is not competent to deal unaided with 
problems brought before it. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun A. P. 
Chief Psychiatrist 
Rehabilitation Center of the 
American Rehabilitation Committee 


Bishop Sherrill Writes 
To the Editor: 


I have enjoyed very much reading the 
copies of your journal, and think that it 
should fill a very useful and valued place 
in the life of both clergy and other church 
workers. 

Henry K. SHERRILL 

Presiding Bishop 

Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States 


Offers Suggestions 

To the Editor: 

Three suggestions regarding the journal 
are submitted for what they may be worth: 

Could your journal arrange a book service 
so that subscribers could purchase books ad- 
vertised in the journal through you, perhaps 
at a 10 per cent reduction from list price? 
This would encourage readers to build up a 
library of books in this field, and indicate to 
the advertisers the value of your magazine 
as an advertising medium. 

Could you, in wielding your editorial pen- 
cil, reduce to a minimum both the unjustified 
use of quotation marks and the number of 
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psychological trade-words (i.e., insights and 
skills, techniques, etc.) ? 

Would it not be advisable, when quoting 
authors, to cite the book or article from 
which the quotation comes? 


Donatp C. Beatty, Chaplain 
Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


We will be glad to order books for our 
readers, although fair trade practices do not 
permit the kind of discounts that Chaplain 
Beatty suggests. We are, however, working 
on a hook club arrangement which will en- 
able our readers to obtain the most signifi- 
cant books in the field of pastoral care at 4 
substantial saving.—Ep. 


From Germany... 
To the Editor: 


Yesterday I read in “The Christian Her- 
ald” the advertisement of Pastorat Psy- 
cHoLocy. The whole page thrilled me very 
much, because | am deeply interested in pas- 
toral psychology. Not only at the university, 
but also through the past years of my pas- 
torate, I was always very eager to learn 
about this very important subject. So I would 
be very grateful to have this monthly peri- 
odical, but I am sorry not to be able to pay 
the money for it. 

You know that we in Berlin are in an 
extraordinarily difficult situation and very 
short of money, and for this reason unable 
to pay any remittance for a paper in a for- 
eign country. Do you know a friend who 
would pay for me the subscription for one 
year? I beg your pardon when I bother you 
with this question, but the reason is the in- 
terest in your splendid new magazine. 

Ernst SCHOLZ 

30, Paulinenstrasse, 
Berlin-Lichterfelde West, 
American Sector, 
Germany 


We will be glad to accept a gift subscrip- 
tion for Pastor Scholz from any of our read- 
ers who feels so inclined.—Ep. 


Problems of Adoptions 
To the Editor: 

It is good, too, to know that you are inter- 
ested in bringing to the minister some of the 
emotional problems involved in adoption, 
both for the prospective parents as well as 
the child. It has seemed to me for some time 
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LETTERS 5 


A New Book 


of which 
Norman Vincent Peale 
says 

“Here is a thorough, intelligently con- 
ceived, well-balanced outline of the 
developing skills employable in the 
treatment of human nature. This book 
is buttressed by sound scholarship, 
extensive research, genuine common 
sense, and authentic personal spirit- 
ual experience!” 


PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
b 


y 
William Goulooze 


$3.50 


This book delineates a Pastoral Psy- 
chology which is grounded upon divine 
revelation, and has its roots in the 
principles and practices of psychology 
and pastoral theology of the past and 
present. These two great sciences— 
psychology and pastoral theology—are 
here brought together to minister ef- 
fectively to the greater happiness of 
man. 

The scope of the book is indicative of 
its contribution to Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy: 

PART I presents a comprehensive his- 
torical survey of this field from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
to the present. 

PART II describes the author’s inter- 
esting and revealing research in the 
area of sickness, suffering, and sor- 
row, with results of tremendous sig- 
nificance for the practice of Pastoral 
Psychology. 

In PART III the author seeks to build 
a sound Pastoral Psychology in har- 
mony with science and on a solid 
Scriptural basis. 

PART IV is devoted to a description 
of desirable and fruitful practices, 
built upon the previously developed 
principles. 

Any one of the four parts is valuable 
in itself. Together they form an in- 
valuable basis for a sound and work- 
able Pastoral Psychology! 


Buy From Your Bookstore 
or 


BAKER BOOK HOUSE 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 
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THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND HIS RELIGION 


Gordon W. Allport 


A psychological analysis of the place of religion in the life of 
an individual, stressing the different ways in which this religion is 
expressed. The author shows how vitally important the place of reli- 
gion is in the mature life of the individual. In touch with the great 
classic works in the field, the book stands in the great tradition of 
William James. 2 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
RELIGION FOR 
EVERYDAY LIVING 


Charles T. Holman 


A presentation of the true relationship between psychology and 
religion in everyday life, showing how they supplement each other in 
aiding the average person make normal adjustments to a well-bal- 
anced life. The importance of religion is stressed throughout. $2.50 


PASTORAL WORK AND 
PERSONAL COUNSELING 


Russell L. Dicks 


A revised edition of this famous book which describes the field 
of pastoral care and the methods used in best carrying out the often 
difficult job of counseling and advice. $2.50 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorials 


Books That Dig 


INCE THE modern literature of pas- 

toral psychology began twenty years 
or so ago, the number of books pub- 
lished has steadily increased. As in all 
fields, some have been good, a few bad. 
and still others indifferent. 

During this past spring, however. 
something has occurred which is with- 
out precedent. At least three books have 
been published which give promise of 
becoming classics, each serving a dis- 
tinctive purpose. In past years we have 
been lucky when we got one or two vol- 
umes of this caliber in the course of an 
entire year. 

The Great Books of Pastoral Psy- 
chology, Spring 1950, are The Individ- 
ual and His Religion by Gordon W. All- 
port, The Meaning of Anxiety by Rollo 
May, and Psychotherapy and a Chris- 
tian View of Man by David E. Roberts. 
All are in process of receiving regular 
review attention in this journal. But 
over and above the distinctive merits of 


each, we pause to note the extraordinary 
fact of having three such books pub- 
lished in so brief a period. 

Allport’s book is about the psycho- 
logical understanding of religion. What, 
he asks in essence, can the psychological 
studies contribute to our understanding 
of both meaning and truth in religion? 
in reply, he begins with the penetrating 
work of William James. But he adds. 
and coordinates, the vital knowledge 
which has emerged from the dynamic 
study of personality. In many respects, 
and despite its lack of pretensions, this 
is the most far-reaching general book on 
the psychology of religion since William 
James. 

May’s study of anxiety is the only 
modern full-length treatment of a sub- 
ject which is as basic to religion as it 
is to the life sciences. Only Kierkegaard 
and Freud have written books on this 
subject before. May not only summar- 
izes the scientific and _ philosophical 
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work done on anxiety, but sets forth a 
constructive theory of anxiety based on 
the meaning of values. His recent arti- 
cles in this journal show how relevant 
this viewpoint is to pastoral psychology. 


Roberts’ volume is the first attempt 
by an American theologian familiar with 
the dynamic psychology of psychoanal- 
ysis to consider the implications of this 
for the Christian doctrines of man. sin. 


and salvation. One chapter from this 
book recently appeared in our pages, 
and suggests the pioneering significance 
of the whole volume. 

The presses may indeed grind less 
classically in the months ahead. We can 
hardly expect every quarter to turn out 
three such books that dig. But if any 
quarter can produce them, pastoral psy- 
chology must be putting on long pants. 

—Sewarp HILTNer 


Grief 


. THIS ISSUE we present several 

articles on grief and bereavement, 
one by William F. Rogers; another—a 
panel discussion of two ministers with 
a psychiatrist, Erich Lindemann; the 
third, “The Service of Memory,” by Roy 
A. Burkhart, and finally, a question on 
grief in our Consultation Clinic, an- 
swered by Dr. Rogers and Dr. Earl A. 
Loomis, Jr. This whole subject is clearly 
of central importance to the pastor. 

At no point in pastoral care has the 
minister's function as guide to souls re- 
mained so unquestioned as in dealing 
with the bereaved. Many of his other 
ancient pastoral functions, such as being 
almoner for the parish, have been radi- 
cally altered in practice by the rise of 
such specialized professionals as social 
workers, psychiatrists, vocational coun- 
selors, and many others. He still has an 
important function in connection with 
all these problems, but its scope is di- 
minished. In helping the bereaved. the 
pastor has no competitors. 

Yet even at this point, where the pas- 
tor’s authority and relevance are great- 
est, he can learn from other groups. Dr. 
Lindemann’s discussion in this issue is 
all too brief, though Dr. Loomis’ an- 
swer to the Consultation Clinic question 
is an excellent elaboration. But any pas- 
tor will agree that the studies on which 


he reports cast new and obviously clari- 
fying light upon what needs to be done 
if the bereaved are to be helped to come 
through. In this case psychiatry. im- 
pelled by the need to understand the pa- 
tients it tried to serve. was forced into 
research which turns out to be sugges- 
tive to pastors as well as to psychia- 
trists. 

This seems to mean that the life-sci- 
ences, the studies dealing with man as 
a complete functioning organism in an 
environment, can tell us something even 
about those operations which are most 
distinctive to our practice as pastors. 
We can no longer be content to say: 
“Keep off my grass.” 

It is conceivable that this fact might 
be interpreted by some to mean: Since 
the sciences give new knowledge, the 
only knowledge of any value is what 
they give. The scientist, then, would be 
the one authority, and the pastor a mere 
imitator. It is significant that both psy- 
chiatrists take a position at the farthest 
remove from this. The pastor can do 
things which no psychiatric researcher 
can. The pastor has distinctive resources 
upon which to draw. What the psychia- 
tric knowledge provides is new tools. 
and some new foundations, which in ef- 
fect help the pastor’s ministry to be 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Body, Mind, and Spirit 


Science Based on Mechanistic Solutions Leaves Us 


Bewildered; Religion Which Denies Man’‘s Biological 


Nature Commands a Dubious Loyalty 


BY JOHN A. P. MILLET 


Chief Psychiatrist, Rehabilitation Center 
of The American Rehabilitation 
Committee 


VEN THE MOST dogmatic of men 

would hardly claim to hold all the 
keys to those secrets that lie hidden in 
our human frames, whether they be 
the many unknowns in our physical 
constitution, the even more inexplicable 
processes that seem to us to be basic- 
ally a part of our mental field, or the 
various manifestations of the opposing 
principles of good and evil, both in 
attitudes and behavior, which are gen- 
erally recognized as having some other 
source than the physical constitution 
or the mental apparatus, a source which 
can best be designated by the word 
spirit. It would indeed require omnisci- 
ence to elaborate the inter-connections 
of these elements in human nature, and 
to explain the obstinate prejudices, the 
innumerable contradictions, the absurd 
follies or the incredible courage which 
at one time or another are observable 
in the feelings, thoughts, and actions of 
individuals and groups. 

Every individual who enters a pro- 
fessional calling is motivated by needs 
within himself which he rarely com- 
pletely understands. I feel that I can 
speak with some conviction on_ this 


point, since in the course of over 35 
years’ study of human beings, this im- 
pression has become increasingly easy 
of verification through the assembling 
of fact in the developmental lives of 
some thousands of patients. 

In my own particular branch of 
medical practice, which | prefer to call 
psychoanalytic medicine, it has become 
a quite general observation that those 
who enter it are motivated in the main 
by an intense curiosity as to the main- 
springs of human personality. This curi- 
osity stems from uncertainties as to their 
own nature; their problems, their con- 
flicts, their anxieties, and their values. 
The thesis that nobody can understand 
the psychoanalytic method without un- 
dergoing a personal analysis is second 
in significance only to the conclusion 
that nobody is fitted for treating human 
beings with the techniques of psycho- 
analytic therapy unless he has been 
properly prepared for the work by a 
thorough personal analysis and by an 
adequate system of supervision during 
the early years of his practice. 

Modern medical practice at the best 
level takes full cognizance of the fact 
that the human being must be consid- 
ered as a total entity, not just as some- 
one who has a bad pair of tonsils, a 
grumbling appendix, or a low basal me- 
tabolism. Modern medicine furthermore 
considers such established diagnoses as 
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diabetes. asthma. eczema, colitis. du- 
odenal ulcer, high blood pressure, and 
others, as more than localized disorders 
of some bodily organ, be it the pan- 
creas, the bronchioles, the skin, the 
colon, the duodenum, or the blood- 
vessels. 

Modern medicine looks upon these 
illnesses from two standpoints, first as 
sources of impaired functioning, often 
causing severe discomfort, and not in- 
frequently threatening life, which call 
for the best emergency care that can be 
provided. Secondly, modern medicine 
views these disorders as a break in 
the adaptive efficiency of the human 
machine. 

In order to increase the efficacy of 
the emergency treatment, and to pre- 
pare safeguards against recurrences, the 
significance of the illness to the patient. 
the pressures under which he has lived. 
the attitudes of those nearest him, his 
economic and social situation, and the 
outstanding traits in his personality—all 
these, and perhaps other special factors 
must be evaluated, and their contribu- 
tion to the total picture of disability 
must be correctly estimated. If this is 
not done the adrenalin may check the 
asthma, the ointment relieve the eczema, 
and the diet heal the ulcer, but the 
whole patient is little altered and the 
same break in his adaptive efficiency 
may well occur again. 


HESE NEW insights have led to 

the coining of the term psychoso- 
matic medicine. This term does not im- 
ply the arrival of a new specialty in the 
medical family, but symbolizes the full 
recognition by medical science of the 
interdependence of physical and mental 
events in producing an integrated or 
healthy organism, and the corollary pro- 
position that a disturbance of this in- 
tegration in either the mental or the 
physical field can produce an upset in 


June 


the adaptive equilibrium leading to an 
amazing variety of symptoms. 

Medical science, therefore, has re- 
luctantly consented to abandon the 
simpler task of investigating the human 
organism as a mechanic examines an 
automobile which breaks down on the 
highway. Long neglect of the mental 
apparatus by clinicians who were im- 
pressed by discoveries in the fields of 
tissue pathology, bacteriology, and bio- 
logical chemistry, led naturally to the 
flourishing of cults of various kinds 
whose exponents were often successful 
in relieving disorders of function which 
defied the nostrums prescribed by medi- 
cal practitioners. 

Disturbances of equilibrium produc- 
ing bodily as well as mental symptoms 
were too often treated as though only 
the bodily discomforts merited the at- 
tention of the physician, while the 
mental components of the disorder were 
given short shrift, with such admonitions 
as—“There is nothing really much the 
matter with you,” or “This is only your 
nerves,” or “The trouble with you is 
that you think too much about your- 
self.” or “You worry altogether too 
much”—Such admonitions tended only 
to make the patient feel guilty, dis- 
appointed, more anxious, and frequent- 
ly resentful, and rendered him an easy 
victim of the wiles of the unscrupulous. 


It is a curious fact that the man who 
through his endlessly painstaking in- 
vestigations laid the cornerstone of this 
new orientation of medical science to 
the study of the whole man began his 
professional life in the field of neu- 
rological research. While already con- 
spicuous for his work on the pathology 
of the nervous system, Sigmund Freud 
became interested in the phenomenon 
of hypnosis. His classical work on the 
interpretation of dreams was published 
at the turn of the century. The antago- 
nism with which his discoveries were 
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greeted by his medical colleagues and 
by large sections of the intelligentsia 
was typical of the resistance of ortho- 
dox thinkers to any revolutionary dis- 
covery which threatens their continuing 
prestige. This battle, however, is largely 
a matter of the past, since modern psy- 
chiatry is now firmly rooted in the 
science of psychodynamics, of which 
Freud must be considered the founder, 
though laboratory workers, notably psy- 
chologists, through their experimental 
work, have brought invaluable evidence 
to support and clarify many of the find- 
ings of psychological investigators. 


O MUCH THEN for the now gener- 

ally accepted thesis that the mind 
and body of man can not be considered 
as separate and independent entities 
when the nature of the human organism 
is the subject under consideration, 
whether in a state of health or suffering 
from some disorder. What can be said 
then from the standpoint of the medical 
man, and particularly the medical 
specialist who devotes his time to the 
study and treatment of disorders which 
are reflected in the mental field, in re- 
gard to the spirit of man? What do such 
words as ‘spiritual’ mean to him? What 
is his position with regard to religious 
influences? How does he think about 
such phenomena as conversion? Does 
he believe in free will? What are his 
value systems? 


To answer any of these questions 
thoughtfully and completely would re- 
quire a series of treatises of some length. 
I do not, however, want to dodge the 
questions and must attempt some kind 
of answer to them, which, as a radio 
announcer might say, “does not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of my col- 
leagues.” In fact, each of my colleagues 
would have his answer, because each 
has had a different experience from the 
other, and has been more or less in- 
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fluenced by his scientific thinking as 
well as by a variety of extrinsic factors 
in his personal life. Each has his private, 
personal, and special outlook which is 
the peculiar essence of the human being, 
that basic difference from his fellows 
derived from the infinite permutations 
and combinations of physical, emotion- 
al, and intellectual variants which com- 
prise personality. Each is characterised 
by his own particular form of struggle 
towards a total expression of the self 
which he would find satisfying and 
satisfactory. 

This struggle is the essence of the 
individual human being. The word 
‘spirit’, derived as it is from the Latin 
word spiritus, means “breath.” The 
mystery of the individual can never be 
entirely explained in terms of physical 
constitution plus emotional tendencies 
plus intellectual organization. The re- 
ligious hypothesis that this basic in- 
dividual essence which differentiates 
each of us from his fellows is the gift 
of God antedates history in its origins, 
and finds some kind of expression in 
the writings of all religious authorities. 

For the medical man life begins when 
the infant takes his first breath. The air 
is breathed in—the spirit of life enters. 
From that time on the child becomes 
a more or less independent unit whose 
vital processes are self-regulating and 
not dependent on the vital processes of 
another human being, its mother. The 
die is cast. The individual passes gradu- 
ally from the stage of helpless depend- 
ence to the period of full maturity and 
independence. By the age of 16 or there- 
abouts he is possessed of all the es- 
sentials for self determination, and his 
future development will be determined 
by the adaptive patterns which he forms 
in his struggle for existence and ful- 
filment. 


HE MOST complicated of all the 
bodily systems and the least fully 
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explored is the nervous system. The 
brain of man is noteworthy for the fact 
that while certain parts of it can be de- 
finitely shown to govern certain func- 
tions there are large areas whose exact 
functions remain to be defined. The 
brain is the great co-ordinator of all 
bodily functions, as well as the mediator 
of all energies which appear as mental 
activity. Aside from disease, injury, or 
defective development there are no 
forces that impede its successful opera- 
tions more effectively than anxiety. It 
might be said that the mastery of anx- 
iety is one of the most significant tasks 
which the human being has to accom- 
plish if he is to be a free agent in pur- 
suing his aims. 

Since the human brain is chiefly 
characterized, as compared with the 
brains of the primates, by the vastly 
greater proportion of the forebrain to 
the total volume of the organ, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the mysteries 
of human individuality are locked in 
the secret functions of this portion of 
the brain substance. It is now generally 
recognized that the so-called higher 
functions of the personality are resident 
in the frontal lobes. Extensive damage 
to these areas may interfere but slightly 
with bodily functioning and with those 
responses which have become largely 
automatic, whereas it is always followed 
by disturbances of social attitudes and 
purposive behavior. The vast nexus of 
association tracts in the cortex are 
doubtless responsible for the vastly 
greater understanding of his environ- 
ment, both physical and social, which 
the human being possesses. 

From this capacity springs the under- 
standing of interpersonal relationships 
and the need to act in such ways as to 
achieve feelings of security in relation to 
other human beings. Identification of 
the self with others becomes the main- 
spring of ethical striving. No human be- 
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ing can find fulfilment in his pattern of 
adaptation unless this need is recognized 
and a channel for its expression is dis- 
covered and utilized. The mysterious 
power which the human being possesses 
of projecting himself into a future and 
non-existing situation, the power of the 
imagination, makes it possible for him 
to plan his adaptations in advance in- 
cluding those which have to do with 
his relationships to his fellows. 


In the earliest years of man’s history 
his enemies were the elements and the 
wild beasts. While he has never entirely 
succeeded in establishing a symbiotic 
relationship with these ancient enemies, 
his adaptive resources have enabled 
him to provide stout bulwarks against 
them. These afford him sufficient secu- 
rity to allow increasing freedom of 
movement and wider areas for adventure 
and experimentation. He has, however, 
never succeeded in erecting reliable de- 
fenses against his principal enemy, his 
fellow man. 


In limited areas on the surface of 
the globe man is now able to live in 
relative security in the company of his 
fellows, but the symbiotic equilibrium 
is notoriously unstable, and no perfect 
device, no universally acceptable tech- 
nique, has as yet been developed to over- 
come this social instability. It would 
seem at the present writing that this 
devastating failure of man to solve the 
chief threat to his continuing existence 
and progress has reached an all time 
high. His imagination is tortured by 
visions of a return to chaos, and ex- 
cited by too faltering hopes that his new 
machinery of insight may be of a sub- 
stance solid enough to withstand all im- 
pacts of his own destructive energies. 


HE DEVIL is at large in a big way: 
his penchant for persuading gulli- 
ble man is too familiar to need com- 
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ment. If a finger is put firmly upon his 
horns, his hooves kick up a new dis- 
turbance at some other spot. He is less 
tangible than mercury, and far less 
manageable. The Devil is the symbolic 
embodiment of all those negative forces 
in the unexplored unconscious of man 
which threaten his freedom—his doubts, 
his fears, his ruthless power drives, his 
cruelty, his hates, his suspicions. The 
concept of equilibrium of forces, how- 
ever, demands that for each force there 
be an opponent. Consequently, there can 
be no Devil without God. 

Just as man is beset by these forces 
of destruction, so too he is propelled 
constantly forward by his striving to- 
wards constructive synthesis. It is this 
force which lies behind his stumbling 
efforts toward the creation of harmoni- 
ous groupings. The history of such ef- 
forts begins with the family, continues 
with the tribe, is carried on through the 
birth of nations, is expressed in the con- 
cept of the commonwealth, and finds its 
ultimate symbol in the charter of the 
United Nations. In the religious sense, 
these are some of the ways in which 
man expresses his God-like purposes. 


No progress towards an_ effective 
synthesis can be expected unless this 
basic principle of antagonistic forces 
is comprehended and accepted. A 
simple example can be seen in the deli- 
cate operations of the human hand. If 
it were not for the opposing tenden- 
cies toward flexion and extension, func- 
tions inherent in opposing muscle 
groups, no single delicate manipulation 
of objects would be possible. The same 
principle applies in the field of interper- 
sonal relations, where the needs of one 
individual impinge upon the needs of 
his opposite number. 

Too frequently those of the first, be- 
ing of egocentric origin, if given full 
and free expression, would interfere 
with the realization of the other’s needs. 
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If there is a partial sacrifice or suppres- 
sion of such energies by one party there 
is a decrease in the resistance from the 
other party and an increased freedom 
for the expression of his energies. From 
such an arrangement of forces a joint 
and participating relationship becomes 
possible and a new dynamic potential 
is released. One need hardly carry this 
argument further, since it is equally ap- 
plicable to individual and opposing 
muscle groups and to the various group- 
ings within the human family. De- 
mocracy is rooted in the two-party 
system. 

The observations of Freud and his 
followers are chiefly significant from 
the fact that the truths which they made 
known were brought together and as- 
sembled in a systematic and scrupulous 
manner, thus making possible the elabo- 
ration of new theories of human be- 
havior. No scientist was ever more care- 
ful than Freud in distinguishing obser- 
vation from deduction and deduction 
from theory. No investigator was ever 
more conscientious, albeit at times reluc- 
tant, to abandon theoretical formula- 
tions when they failed to explain facts, 
no more courageous in formulating 
further theories. 


The various splinter movements that 
have occurred in the field of psychoan- 
alytic thinking and professional organi- 
zation have created some confusion in 
the minds of the lay public. This has 
been accentuated by the wide publicity 
given to differences in_ theoretical 
formulations. Such differences, however, 
are inevitable in any field of scientific 
inquiry, and fertilize the field for 
further growth. The worst compliment 
that psychoanalysts of today could pay 
to the memory of Freud would be to 
abandon the testing and re-testing of 
theoretical formulations, no matter 
what their source. The greatest tribute, 
on the other hand, would be the con- 
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tinuous retesting of his hypotheses, the 
re-statement of facts derived from his 
observations, and the development of 
new theories to be further tested by the 
techniques of scientific inquiry. 


MONG THE challenging legacies 

which Freud left to his colleagues 
were his repeated statements that de- 
spite everything that is known about 
neurosis its fundamental origins are 
still unknown. Such a statement, how- 
ever, does not imply that neurosis can 
not be successfully treated. There are 
parallels in medical history for this ap- 
parently contradictory situation, in- 
cluding for example the successful use 
of quinine in malaria which long ante- 
dated the discovery of the plasmodium. 
Among his latest reflections was his 
interest in the unexplained phenomena 
of extra-sensory perception. It is well 
to recognize, therefore, that Freud was 
not the founder of a new system of 
authoritarian belief, nor the high priest 
of a new cult, but a great challenger 
of superstition and a promoter of more 
serious searching for the mainsprings 
of human behavior, in its healthy and 
unhealthy manifestations. 

The aim of psychoanalytic treatment 
is essentially very simple, to relieve the 
ego, the consciously operating part of 
the personality, from those anxieties 
which hamper its most effective func- 
tioning. Anxiety is simply the signal 
which warns us of danger, and ap- 
prises us of the fact that we are in need 
of taking measures to meet it. The 
danger may come from one of three 
main sources—our primitive emotions, 
our restrictive inner prohibitions, or the 
demands of the people with whom we 
are associated. Such a classification 
leaves out, of course, the threat of physi- 
cal dangers—such as_ earthquakes. 
lightning, and tempest. These do not 
threaten our self-estimate, but our physi- 
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cal existence, and with rare exceptions 
we are able to take appropriate measures 
to remove the danger. 

At this point it will be well to define 
the term “restrictive inner prohibitions” 
—these “thou shalt nots” are static 
formulas which we acquire in earliest 
childhood, and represent the internal- 
ized attitudes of our parents. They stay 
with us as a sort of inner gestapo which 
is constantly on the lookout for the es- 
cape of forbidden wishes of which the 
ego might be tempted to take advantage. 
The rule of this gestapo may be so 
arbitrary and exacting that the ego 
spends most of its time and thought in 
making sure that its orders are being 
observed. This may be called the ‘in- 
fantile conscience.’ 

Although it is distantly related to 
the adult conscience it bears little more 
than a family resemblance to it. Instead 
of providing the ego with a reasonable 
guide to action it is constantly threaten- 
ing it with the possibility of disaster if 
it attempts to take any steps that might 
be emotionally gratifying. One of the 
chief tasks of the mature ego is to learn 
to differentiate between the infantile 
conscience (or superego) and the adult 
conscience (or ego-ideal). The activity 
of the former can be detected when the 
ego feels anxious with respect to some 
action it contemplates: when the adult 
conscience is in action the ego feels 
supported and encouraged. 

Considerable confusion in thinking 
has arisen from the misunderstanding 
of such words as ‘conscience’ and ‘re- 
pression.’ In a recent popular book by 
a Catholic theologian, repression is said 
to be either good or bad, depending on 
whether it is used to suppress good or 
evil impulses. Repression is one of the 
defenses which we employ in the inter- 
est of avoiding anxiety, but it is not of 
course effected by any conscious process 
of thought, and therefore can not indi- 
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cate any virtuous or vicious plan on the 
part of the ego. It is just as possible for 
a theologian to mislead people by a dis- 
torted interpretation of terms used in a 
scientific frame of reference, as it is for 
a scientist to distort the meaning of 
terms used in the vocabulary of the the- 
ologian. 


Y NOW IT becomes apparent that 

the psychoanalyst views the ego 
as the executive officer in the govern- 
ment of personality. Its function is to 
listen to all the points of view which 
various lobbies of conflicting interest 
lay before it. It has to weigh these de- 
mands and must necessarily be governed 
in its final decision by its own experi- 
ence and current sense of values. From 
the standpoint of investigative science 
psychoanalysis may be said to have no 
absolute value beyond that of seeking 
further clues to the mysteries of human 
nature. From the standpoint of a thera- 
peutic technique it is motivated by the 
same ideals as those which motivate all 
human beings who wish to be of service 
to others. 

It is as much a fallacy to say that the 
psychoanalyst is a lifeless sounding 
board against which the frustrations and 
anxieties of the patient are bounced and 
returned to the sender, as it is to assume 
that he influences his patient to get rid 
of all his inhibitions so that he can feel 
free to express himself ‘all over the 
place’ in every way that gives him selfish 
enjoyment. Psychoanalysis as a thera- 
peutic technique involves a very partic- 
ular sort of long-continued cooperation, 
with a view to the removal of those anx- 
ieties which prevent an individual from 
achieving fullness of life, and approach- 
ing more closely his own ego-ideal. 

The formation of a conscious and 
healthy ego-ideal has often been pre- 
vented by unhappy beginnings, and the 
anxiety which brings the patient to the 
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therapist may be rooted in this very 
frustration. The psychoanalyst respects 
the right of the individual to decide his 
own fate. He aims to help him face the 
realities both of his feelings and of the 
situations which he has to meet. Al- 
though he avoids taking responsibility 
for his patient’s decisions, his own sense 
of values inevitably is sensed by the pa- 
tient during the therapeutic experience. 
He becomes, or should become, the pro- 
moter and supporter, strong enough. 
through better understanding of conflict- 
ing motivations, to withstand these inner 
pressures, and so to arrive at decisions 
which represent a dynamic integration 
of forces, and make possible more effec- 
tive behavior. Since the human being 
does not exist in a social vacuum, such 
behavior to be more effective must nec- 
essarily involve more appropriate rela- 
tions with his fellow man. 

I trust that I shall not fall into the 
error of misinterpreting the term spirit 
in its religious significance. From my 
own standpoint, however, it seems ap- 
plicable to that feeling of urgency in 
man to struggle toward an integration 
of his mental and physical self in the 
direction of some ideal, an ideal whose 
pursuit will result in a decreasing bur- 
den of anxiety, a more effective social 
role, and a deep respect for the eternal 
mysteries which the finite and limited 
nature of man can never be expected to 
penetrate. 

It is here that religion has the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill its best function. It may 
be that the time has come for a new 
formulation of the aims of religion, for 
a more inspired leadership, based on 
appreciating the needs of man in his 
new setting, the setting of the Atomic 
Age. This is no time for regression to 
outworn types of religious pronounce- 
ments, which modern man can no longer 
accept. Never before has there been a 
time when religion and science needed 
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more generally to recognize that this is 
not the time for civil war. 


HEIR AIMS though not identical 

are to a large degree mutually com- 
plementary. The approach of science is 
not apparently dependent on belief, even 
though scientists do believe certain as- 
sumptions which further observations 
or discoveries later may prove to be un- 
tenable and deceptive. The approach of 
religion is frankly based on faith, on 
belief in the triumph of good over evil, 
on the existence of the Creator, who or- 
dained the nature and relations of 
things, including the transient existence 
of man. Science which is only interested 
in mechanistic solutions leaves its ex- 
ponents bewildered and frustrated; re- 
ligion which lays down laws that deny 
the biological truths of human nature 
commands a dubious loyalty. 


The common ground on which sci- 
ence and religion can meet without pro- 
cedural complications is the ground of 
promoting a more complete understand- 
ing of the causes of unrest and conflict 
in the lives of human beings, and of us- 
ing their particular approaches to these 
problems with due regard to the import- 
ance of other avenues to insight. The 
social sciences, among which | number 


psychiatry, can point to the factors 
which prevent men from realizing their 
potentialities to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, and may help human beings to 
remove or achieve mastery over such 
obstacles; religion can provide the con- 
viction that the goals of such effort are 
worth the struggle that is put forth. 
The split in ideology between the 


Catholic and Protestant communions 
makes it seem unlikely that any truly 
effective alliance can be ever achieved 
between them. Splinter movements in 
scientific groups can perhaps be toler- 
ated as excusable, either on the basis 
that thinking about natural processes 
must necessarily change with the intro- 
duction of new knowledge, or that sci- 
entists may have differences or disputes 
as other men do. Splinter movements in 
the field of belief have far more serious 
consequences, for the reason that in the 
last analysis man must depend more on 
belief than he does on thought if he is 
to face his finite being with equanimity. 
If then the expounders of religious be- 
lief can not settle for a few fundament- 
als, and agree not to join combat with 
each other on trifling matters, it can 
only be expected that man will turn to 
false gods, whose images can be seen on 
posters and who may even be seen to 
exist in the flesh, whether alive or dead. 


The Glory on the Earth 


THING IS either alive or it isn’t; there is nothing that is almost alive. 
There is but the remotest possibility of the origin of life by spontaneous 


generation, and every likelihood that Arrhenius is right when he dares to claim 
that life is a cosmic phenomenon, something that drifts between the spheres, 
like light transiently descends upon those fit to receive it. Life is a phenomenon, 
sui generis, a primal fact in its own right, like energy. Cut flesh or wood how 
you like, hack at them in a baflled fury—you cannot find life itself, you can 
only see what it built out of the lifeless dust. Can you see energy in a cresting 
wave, a shaft of spring sunlight? No, energy is but a name for something 
absolutely primal which we cannot analyze or comprehend but only measure 
in science and depict in art. Life, too, is an ineffable, like thought. It is the 
glory of the earth. 


—Donald Culross Peattie, in dn Almanac for Moderns.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Needs of the Bereaved 


Many Negative Emotions Are Often Tied Up with 
Grief—They Need to Be Verbalized and Released 


BY WILLIAM F. ROGERS 


Minister of the Congregational 
Churches, Amherst, New Hampshire 


RIEF IS the result of a broken in- 

terpersonal relationship. We think 
of it usually in connection with loss by 
death, but it results from other separa- 
tions too. The homesick boy, the jilted 
lover, the mother whose “home boy” 
has joined the army and been shipped 
overseas, and others also experience 
grief. This discussion will be carried 
out with reference to bereavement 
caused by death, but the same princi- 
ples would apply in other situations. 


The psychological disruption of per- 
sonality caused by bereavement and the 
resulting grief is of sufficient intensity 
to create certain strong needs in the life 
of the individual. Old needs which were 
being satisfied by the deceased are now 
without satisfaction, and new needs are 
created. The grief-stricken person is one 
who has many intensified needs which 
require gratification. 


Often the bereaved, with the help of 
friends, is successful in coping with his 
needs without himself or his associates 
being consciously aware of what is tak- 
ing place. With others there is a failure 
to meet some of these needs, with a sub- 
sequent disruption of the personality. 
There even may be a failure to recog- 
nize either the needs or the necessity for 
gratifying them. That ministers may be 
reminded of some of these needs, they 


will be listed here with a brief discus- 
sion of each. 

The first need which the bereaved has 
is for support from others. Grief is the 
loneliness and pain which come when 
someone who has had a meaningful re- 
lationship to an individual is taken 
away. The closer and more meaningful 
the relationship, the more intense the 
grief. As social beings men get psy- 
chological support from others, espe- 
cially those nearest to them. If there are 
a number of more or less equal friend- 
ships, then the loss of one is not so dev- 
astating, but if the individual’s support 
is largely concentrated in one person, 
and that person is removed, then there 
is partial collapse of the one bereaved. 
The immediate need is for new or in- 
creased support from others. No other 
person can replace the one gone, but an 
understanding friend or counselor can 
partially do so. 

In less acute grief, the bereaved’s 
friends might fulfill this function with- 
out realizing the implications of their 
actions. However, in acute grief, the 
minister or some other qualified person 
will need to make a special effort to ful- 
fill this requirement. In acute grief it is 
desirable that a counseling relationship 
be established as soon as practical after 
the funeral. If the bereaved will counsel 
with the minister an hour a week for 
eight or ten weeks, even severe grief 
will usually lose its sharp pain. Other 
factors to be discussed below enter into 
this picture, but a very basic considera- 
tion is the interpersonal relationship be- 
tween the bereaved and the counselor. 
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FTEN THE minister is acceptable 
to the bereaved when another is 
not, because he is already known as one 
whom he can trust, and to whom hurt 
feelings and sore spirits can be made 
known. In strong grief there may be 
a tendency for the bereaved to with- 
draw at the very time when he needs 
support. The ability of the minister to 
make contact with him may be the fac- 
tor which keeps him from isolation, and 
hence become his chief support. 
_ A second need which the bereaved 
has is for emancipation from the de- 
ceased. The deceased is gone, but many 
of the psychological ties still exist, and’ 
as they exist, the bereaved can not be 
free to rebuild his life. The acuteness 
of the need depends upon the meaning 
which the deceased had for the be- 
reaved. The greater the importance of 
the role which the deceased had played 
for the bereaved, the greater need the 
latter has for being given an opportu- 
nity to free himself from him. Where 
there has been heavy dependence on the 
deceased, the bereaved will find it very 
difficult to free himself. For a man who 
found in his wife not only a partner. 
but a mother substitute as well, there 
will be greater loss when she dies than 
there would be for another who was 
psychologically weaned from his mother 
before his marriage took place. 

The emancipation from the deceased 
is more difficult, also, where the field 
of interpersonal interaction has been 
strong. Not only is the individual gone, 
but the whole field of interaction is gone 
also. The many ways in which the two 
had worked together have been broken 
up. The wife who loses her husband 
finds that the whole field of joint activ- 
ity is gone, as well as all the activities 
in the home which had meaning because 
they were done for him. If she was 
closely limited in activities beyond the 
home this means that a large part of 
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life as she knew it is gone, and only 
frustration results from her attempting 
to cling to it. It is necessary for her to 
emancipate herself from the deceased. 
and the whole idea of joint activity with 
him. 

A third need which the bereaved has 
is to accept the pain of bereavement. 
The individual may deny this need, and 
seek through unconscious repression or 
conscious suppression to avoid the mem- 
ories which bring on somewhat painful 
periods of sobbing. If the bereaved is a 
man he is likely to consider such a dis- 
play of emotion as unmanly,. and fight 
it off through activity and a conscious 
turning to some subject which will take 
his thoughts off his grief. Men and 
women of the church often feel, and 
some ministers encourage them in their 
feeling, that to give way to emotional 
release is a sign of lack of faith. What- 
ever the reason, to avoid the pain of 
bereavement is to invite trouble later on. 


RIEF IS an emotion, and to push 

an emotion down inside out of 
sight is not to get rid of it. It is only 
bottled up like the steam in a pressure 
cooker until the force becomes tov 
great, and then it finds some way out. 
If it can not come out as an honest emo- 
tional expression, as grief, for example, 
then it comes out in some disguised 
form of behavior difficulty, malfunction 
of the physical organism, or neurotic 
pattern. By denying or delaying grief 
reaction, one doesn’t get rid of it, one 
only compels it to take some more dis- 
guised, and often more devastating. 
form. 


If one accepts the reality of his loss 
and the pain of bereavement which it 
brings, the pain gradually loses _ its 
sharpness. This acceptance is made pos- 
sible, generally, by the bereaved finding 
someone whom he trusts and accepts 
and to whom he can talk about the de- 
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ceased. As one reviews the memories 
surrounding the lost one he frees him- 
self from the emotional ties which 
bound him to the deceased. He then be- 
comes free to make new emotional at- 
tachments, and to resume the regular 
activities of life. The pain of bereave- 
ment must be accepted, and the sooner 
after bereavement that it is faced, the 
less complicated and imbedded it will 
be. 

A fourth need which the bereaved has 
is for the expression of sorrow and 
sense of loss. Loss comes suddenly. 
whether one is expecting it or not, and 
the loss of the personal relationship and 
sphere of interaction is a shock. If this 
loss is unexpected, and involves one 
who has been very close to the be- 
reaved, then the shock is proportion- 
ately greater. 

This shock of separation is a prob- 
lem which arises in spite of one’s belief 
in immortality. Even though one be- 
lieves that the deceased does continue in 
another realm, he is still faced with the 
fact there is an emptiness in his life 
where the other has been. 

To make the loss real, and to orient 
oneself to the changed circumstances, 
it is necessary for him to repeat the fact 
and conditions of his loss. As he re- 
peats the story of his loss time after 
time to new persons who come, or to a 
counselor, it becomes real and is ac- 
cepted. 


An elderly man lost his wife rather 
suddenly when she appeared to be re- 
cuperating from a long and serious ill- 
ness. The story in all its details was re- 
peated over and over to friends who 
called on the telephone, and later when 
friends came to view the body at the 
funeral home the story was repeated to 
each new arrival. As the story was told 
repeatedly the sorrow and sense of loss 
were relieved of much of their tension 
and emotional charge. Even where the 
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bereaved has some such opportunity as 
this for expressing his sorrow, it is often 
necessary for him to have the addi- 
tional services of a counselor, and if no 
such opportunity of social outlet is 
available, then the services of a counsel- 
or are even more imperative. 


FIFTH need is for the verbaliza- 

tion of hostility and guilt. In any 
relationship there is a strong likelihood 
of the development of hostile feelings. 
A woman may sincerely express her 
sense of loss, and in almost the next 
breath say that no one knows how much 
misery she has been through. A daugh- 
ter who has given up many years to the 
care of her invalid mother may have a 
strong feeling of resentment at having 
been robbed of so many things. What- 
ever the relationship there are very 
often hostile feelings present. 


These feelings may have been ex- 
pressed as they arose, but more often 
they are partially if not wholly sup- 
pressed, especially with a parent or a 
spouse, where it is considered wrong to 
express or even to feel hostility. Sup- 
pressing the emotion, however, does not 
get rid of it, and when sorrow and a 
sense of loss are expressed, the hostile 
feelings are likely to be released also. 
Further attempts to repress the feelings 
of hostility will interfere with grief work 
by causing a delay in the expression of 
grief. To clear the way for the doing of 
grief work, hostile feelings must be ex- 
pressed. 

Similarily, guilt feelings are likely to 
be present. These may be much stronger 
than the objective circumstances justify, 
or they may be the result of actual fail- 
ures and wrongdoings during the life 
of the deceased. They may be the result 
of hostile feelings as mentioned above. 
There often is the question as to wheth- 
er the death may have been due to neg- 
lect or to wrong judgment. Whatever 
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the cause, feelings of guilt are likely to 
be present in a lesser or greater degree. 
They need to be verbalized, dissipated 
if without foundation, and released 
through a sense of forgiveness if justi- 
fied by circumstances. 

A sixth need is for the formation 
of new relationships. Having lost the 
psychological support of the deceased, 
the bereaved has also lost much of the 
security and satisfaction which he had 
previously enjoyed. This would be par- 
ticularly true of a woman whose whole 
way of life is threatened by the removal 
of her husband. Not only has she lost 
her chief companion, but her support as 
well. In a deeper sense all men find both 
their security and their satisfaction in 
life from being accepted by their fellow- 
men. When one’s most vital companion 
goes, he needs to find others who accept 
him and approve him. 


The first new relationship might very 
well be the minister. He may well be- 
come the one who most accepts the be- 
reaved and gives him recognition. Ip 
the longer range of grief work, however, 
support will very likely come from sev- 
eral individuals. The single role held 
previously by the deceased will be di- 
vided among several more casual con- 
tacts. These may well be one of the 
small groups in the church, as well as in 
the larger fellowship of the church. The 
smaller group is essential for its inti- 
macy, and more personal relationship, 
but the larger group may supplement 
this. The bereaved would not then be as 
fully dependent on one: individual, but 
would receive lesser support from each 
of several persons. 


7 ET ANOTHER need which the be- 
reaved has is to find a meaning in 

life. This catastrophe which has hap- 
pened to him needs to be fitted into the 
larger pattern of being. This will help to 


lift it out of the sphere of some special - 


June 


capriciousness striking at the bereaved. 
He can feel that this experience through 
which he has gone is not a threat to his 
being, but a part of a unified and per- 
manent structure of life. The minister 
has the opportunity, after the special 
needs are cared for, of calling into play 
the whole of his Christian experience 
and faith. 

The bereaved often ask: “I have 
faith, why has this happened to me?” 
Beyond indicating that guilt feelings are 
present, there is the implication that 
here is some form of caprice or vindic- 
tiveness. There is need that he be helped 
to see that death is as natural as birth, 
and that even though the deceased may 
have “died before his time,” yet that 
happens in the natural course of events, 
too. The fact that some die young and 
others live through long years of suffer- 
ing and helplessness is a mystery. but it 
carries no respect of persons. 

The doctrine of immortality is rele- 
vant here. It does not, to be sure, re- 
lieve the bereaved of his loneliness, but 
it does assure him that his beloved has 
gone on to an expanded life. He, the 
bereaved, is the loser, but his beloved 
is the one who has gained. In this there 
is the assurance, also, that the be- 
reaved’s own life is endurable. He, too, 
in due time, will enter into a larger ful- 
fillment. Thus life is expanded into 
something broader than one’s sojourn 
here on earth. 

The Christian has the further com- 
fort that he can do all things through 
the power of God who is ever with him. 
and whose Spirit is sufficient for all his 
needs. The loneliness and the readjust- 
ments of bereavement can be. dealt with 
by one who trusts in the Lord. 

In grief situations it is very important 
that first things be put first. The be- 
reaved needs to deal with the present 
situation. He needs to relive verbally 
the events which have occurred to his 
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beloved, and his own place in those 
events. The expression of sorrow and 
loss, of hostility and guilt, should be 
encouraged. The whole of the be- 
reaved’s relationship to the deceased 
needs to be reviewed that it may be re- 
evaluated and synthesized. One will 
avoid trying to comfort the bereaved by 
reminding him that death is a common 
experience, and that in six months he 
will feel differently. For all the com- 
monness, his is a unique experience, and 
for all the healing power of time, not to 
grieve now would be to lose too quickly 
the love which bound the union. To en- 
courage cheerfulness too soon is to cre- 
ate a feeling of faithlessness to the de- 
parted, and to increase the anguish of 
the bereaved. To give the assurance of 
eternal life too soon is to fail to recog- 
nize the factor of absence and separa- 
tion which in spite of one’s belief in im- 
mortality is very real. 

The minister will do well to avoid the 
error of trying to avoid discussion of 
the deceased by introducing some other 
topic. Sermons have their place, but the 
need now is for exploration rather than 
exhortation. The minister will do well 
to encourage the expression of hostility 
or guilt feelings without trying either 
to belittle them or to condemn them. 

Probably the safest way to avoid do- 
ing harm and to do good is for the 
minister to remember that he is not 
dealing with a problem, but with a per- 
son who has a problem. It is better that 
this person be upset now than for him 
to be depressed later on. 


CHANCE 


I firmly believe that chance does nothing 
that has not been prepared beforehand. An- 
tecedent facts, the nature of institutions, the 
cast of minds, and the state of morals are the 
materials of which are composed those im- 
promptus which astonish and alarm us. 

—‘The Recollections of Alexis De 
Tocqueville, translated by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. Columbia 
University Press. 
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First aid for 
the clergy 


A Preacher’s 
Primer 


by the 
Rev. David A. MacLennan, D.D. 
Author of No Coward Soul 


Practical hints to preachers on the art 
and craftsmanship of the pulpit minis- 
try. David MacLennan speaks out to fel- 
low pastors with full heart from a life- 
time’s useful experience. 


A PREACHER’S PRIMER will buoy 
the spirit and fire the zeal of young pas- 
tors particularly. Prayerfully applied, 
this little volume can have mighty con- 
sequences for good in today’s troubled 
world. June 29th $1.50 


and two great new Oxford books 
for all 


The Historic Faith and a 
Changing World 
by the 
Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, S.T.D. 
A challenge to Americans to forego the 
“dubiously Christian” assumptions of 
these restless times . . . to get back to a 
“straight Gospel” of God’s sovereign 
power, with necessary consideration for 
modern findings and new theological 
teachings. A deep-probing book. June 
29th. $2.50 
Winnington- m 
by S$. C. Carpenter, Dean of Exeter 
A remarkably keen, sympathetic pene- 
tration into the abundant life of the late 
beloved Bishop of London. June $3.50 


OXFORD__— 


Oxford University Press LB 


114 Fifth Avenue ny 


New York 11, N. Y. ‘7 
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The Service of Memory 


The Goal Is to Help People Find Such a Sense of Life 
that the Error We Call Death Is Cancelled 


BY ROY A. BURKHART 


Minister of the First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio 


INISTRY at the time of death is 

a very important aspect of the 
counseling opportunity of the pastor. 
The writer at the beginning of his 
pastorate looked upon the funeral as 
something that had to be endured. He 
now thinks of it as an unusual op- 
portunity. 

In light of our Christian faith and 
from the viewpoint of a positive ap- 
proach, some changes in terminology 
will be helpful. In our church we feel 
“a service of memory” or “a service 
of commemoration” more accurately de- 
scribes the experience than does the 
word “funeral.” The gathering of the 
friends with the family is not a funeral. 
They come together not because some- 
one died, but rather because a loved 
one is born out of the body, out of 
_ space-time. They gather not because 

life is a dead-end street, but because it 
is a throughfare; not because it closes 
in the twilight, but because it ever opens 
into morning. In the truest sense they 
gather to commemorate birth there, not 


It is important, too, to have the 
family rethink the common expression, 
“He is gone.” Where did he go? Where 
is where? The only change in the status 
of the loved one is that he no longer 
lives in the physical body. His body, 
which could no longer serve as his abid- 
ing place in space-time, has been dis- 


carded, but he still has a spiritual body. 
He is now as free as thought. 

Just as we cannot localize love in 
some part of the house or some spot on 
the earth’s surface, sv we no longer 
think of the loved one as being in any 
one particular place. He is where love 
is, and where love is there is God. He 
is not “gone.” He is here as fully and 
completely as love is. No one ever saw 
him before this event. They saw his 
body, but they experienced him. Now 
they will no longer see his body, but 
they can still experience him. No one 
ever saw God, though many have ex- 
perienced Him. We can see His body, 
which is the universe, but we cannot 
see God. The body of the loved one was 
a little universe: it was composed of the 
same elements that compose the universe 
or that are found in the light from a 
distant star. He has now been born out 
of that physical body which is subject 
to change in form into a spiritual body 
that is incorruptible. 

We do not think of the loved one’s 
being taken to the cemetery. Rather 
the loved one will go with the family 
and friends. He will not be put in the 
ground, for one cannot put a living 
soul in the ground. We go to the 
cemetery merely to return his aban- 


_doned house to the good earth. The ele- 
‘ments of which it is composed will 
* never die. He will never die. Following 


this act of love, when the family and 
friends return to their homes he will re- 
turn too. If he had it before, he now 
still has union with God. He is where 
God is, and God is where love is. 
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When a person speaks over the radio 
his body is in one place but he is 
wherever his voice can be heard. He 
transcends time and space, as does 
thought. He is free from both time and 
space. He can be with all of his loved 
ones at the same time, even though they 
are in different places. A loved one can 
draw him by thought just as music can 
be pulled out of the air by radio. He 
can, on the other hand, be barred by 
doubt, by self pity, or by any thought 
that would keep him localized in a place 
like a cemetery. 

It is important for the family to see 
that in the true Christian experience 
each person has three births: the’ first 
into his physical body, the second into 
spiritual awareness of God and there- 
fore of his true self, and the third, out 
of his physical body into perfect free- 
dom. 


S SOON as the minister is notified, 


he will naturally go to the family. 
He will help them in the first hours of 
their sorrow. If he has ministered to 
the loved one prior to this birth, a 
quality relationship should already have 
been established, which will make this 
first contact have added significance. 
His very presence will be helpful. He 
will want to help the family know who 
their loved one is, that though he had 
a body he is not a body, that he is a 
son of God and has God’s nature. 

He will find it helpful to reassure 
them that if they have faith they will 
be sustained and supported. God does 
not save us from these experiences in 
space-time, but he gives us the grace to 
transcend them and become victorious 
over them. The family should be re- 
minded of this and that even though 
we no longer see the physical body of 
the loved one we do not lose him. 

What the minister says on the first 
contact is not so important as his just 


being with the family. His presence and 
what he represents may mean more than 
anything he could say. It helps many 
times for him to be non-directional. He 
takes his clue from what the members 
of the family say, the feelings they ex- 
press; and therefore, instead of being 
in the false position of forcing upon 
them something they are not ready to 
accept, he ministers to them according 
to the attitudes they manifest and to 
their real needs. 

In this first meeting he may say little 
about the service, but if morale is good 
he may even then help them to make 
arrangements. If income is limited he 
may go with the family to the mortuary 
to help keep prices down. The writer 
does this often. In such an hour the 
family are vulnerable and_ therefore 
easily influenced to spend far more than 
they can afford. If the minister accom- 
panies them the mortician may be less 
aggressive. 


In our city it is possible for a family 
to have a fine service with everything 
furnished for four hundred dollars. 
The writer has found a very good spirit 
of cooperation among the morticians 
along this line. Recently a young couple 
lost the physical presence of their new- 
born babe, and the writer went with 
the young husband to the mortuary. 
Even though cremation was not accept- 
ed, due to resistance on the part of the 
young wife’s family, the total bill sub- 
mitted by the mortician amounted to 
only twenty dollars. The writer also 
went with the young husband to a 
cemetery, where a four-grave lot was 
secured for sixty dollars. 

Later on, the minister will want to 
work out other details with the family 
in regard to the service. In the writer’s 
church three plans are followed. The 
first, and one the writer prefers, is to 
take either the ashes or the body out 
first to the place of burial for com- 
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mittal, and then to gather with the 
family and friends in the sanctuary for 
the commemoration service. The second 
plan is to have the body in the hearse 
while the family and friends gather 
either in the sanctuary or in the mortu- 
ary for the service, and then after the 
service to go with the body to the ceme- 
tery for the committal. The third plan is 
to have the casket present during the 
service but closed before the service be- 
gins and not reopened afterwards. 

Unless the minister gives guidance to 
the family, the body will be exhibited 
before the service and afterwards. This 
seems ironical, for the purpose of the 
service, after all, is to help the family 
and friends come into an awareness of 
the true nature of the loved one; and if 
at the close they line up and walk by 
the casket and view the body, the real 
achievements of the service are can- 
celled. 

In the writer’s church every now and 
then a sermon is preached on the service 
of memory, and a booklet that describes 
the service to the family is distributed 
widely.* Only one mortician in the 
writer’s city refuses to cooperate. He 
absolutely insists on exhibiting the 
body and consequently we do what we 
can to keep our families from going to 
him. We try to do this in love. 


HE MINISTER also will want to 

talk over the service with the 
family, helping them understand some- 
thing of its purpose and to look forward 
to it, not as something morbid, but as 
an experience that will provide inspira- 
tion and strength. The minister may 
want to maintain close touch with the 
family before the service. It will be 
helpful if the church has encouraged 
reciprocal ministry among its members. 


*Copies are available at First Community 
Church, 1320 Cambridge Blvd., Columbus, 
Ohio, for five cents each. 


Within the writer’s church are widows 
who immediately work with new widows. 
widowers who do the same with new 
widowers, parents who in the past have 
lost the physical presence of a child 
who share with parents newly experi- 
encing such a loss. This reciprocal 
ministry will not take the place of the 
pastor’s ministry, but neither can the 
pastor minister to the need fulfilled by 
the reciprocal ministry. 


The day of the service the minister 
may go to the home and have an inti- 
mate talk with the family. The writer 
often sits visiting with the members of 
the family and their close friends, and 
talking about the loved one. He may 
say something like this: “Your loved 
one is not at the church or at the mortu- 
ary. He is here. I cannot see him, but he 
is here. You, his family, I cannot see. 
1 see your individual bodies, but the 
quality relationship that is the family | 
cannot see. It is not observable but 
demonstrable in terms of behavior. Like 
love, it can be experienced but not 
really seen. 

“Your loved one is in our thoughts 
and hearts and he is in oneness with 
God. He is with us, and as we go to the 
service he will go with us. Let us keep 
our hearts open. We are not going alone. 
We will be supported and upheld by the 
thoughts and prayers of many. 


“The service itself will not be difli- 
cult. It will be inspirational, for we are 
going there not in the weakness of tears 
but with the strength of faith, not with 
bitterness, but with love.” 


Following a few words such as these. 
the writer often asks the family to stand 
in a friendship circle, holding hands 
while he leads them in an intimate pray- 
er. When the circle breaks up the family 
make their way to the place where they 
will join with other friends in the serv- 
ice of commemoration. 
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HE SERVICE should be _ brief. 

There is every reason why it should 
be inspirational. The goal ought to be 
to help people find a love that banishes 
hate, a faith that leaves no place for 
fear, and such a sense of life that the 
error we call death is cancelled. 

The writer uses a service along this 
line: 

He begins by quoting some Scripture. 
using especially, “I am the resurrection, 
and the life,” said the Lord. “He that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall 
he live; and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth on me shall never die.” 

Then there is an invocation which can 
set the tone for the service, relax the 
family and friends, and help them cen- 
ter on God rather than on themselves. 

Following the invocation, familiar 
Scriptures are read, such as the 23rd 
and 121st Psalms, part of the 8th Chap- 
ter of Romans, the 14th Chapter of John 
and others familiar to all ministers. 

Next the writer usually makes a very 
brief talk in which he makes an effort 
to help people review who the loved one 
is, but to do this it is necessary to help 
them center on God and realize that 
they can only know who they are as 
they know the Father. 

In one way or another he presents the 
various considerations with which this 
article began. He then makes the point 
that all the problems solved by the loved 
one are solved, all the values he achieved 
in space-time are his forever; and that 
those problems not solved in space-time 
are still to be solved, those values not 
yet known to him await his discovery. 

The writer believes in universal sal- 
vation, that is, that God’s love being 
omnipotent each person ultimately comes 
through to full illumination. He believes 
our bodies were given to us for a very 
good reason in space-time, that we ought 
to use them and our brains, by the grace 
of God, to achieve all possible illumina- 


tion. But what is not achieved in space- 
time he believes will be achieved beyond 
space-time. 

He makes the point that the loved one 
is not finished but, as we have stated, is 
born to new beginnings. He has re- 
sources he never dreamed of before. He 
has media through which to fulfill the 
divine purpose beyond anything he ever 
imagined in space-time. He will work 
through those that are sensitive to him 
and through other media which we can- 
not comprehend. 


It is not the function of the minister 
to present at this service of memory a 
sermon in the strictset sense, but the 
occasion gives him opportunity to help 
people review their answers to the basic 
questions about God, about man, and 
about life in space-time and beyond 
space-time. 

The closing prayer and benediction 
offer unusual opportunity to help peo- 
ple center even more fundamentally to- 
ward God and to close in receptivity to 
the gift of divine grace. 


T THE COMMITTAL service, 
whether it is held before or after 

the service of memory, the writer says 
something like this to the friends of the 
family: “You have been wonderful 
friends to this family. They now know 
the meaning of friendship as they have 
perhaps never known it before. It is 
more appreciated than you can possibly 
realize. But important as that gift of 
friendship has been, it will be even more 
important next week and three or four 
weeks from now. In the days that are 
ahead you will be an even greater source 
of strength to them if you will call them 
on the telephone, or drop in to see them 
for a few minutes, or write them a note 
now and then, or uphold them in your 
prayers. I am sure all of us understand 
how important it will be not to keep 
them bound to the events prior to this 
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hour. When we meet them it will be 
helpful to point them to the future. 
Rather than ask them questions that will 
constantly take them back, it is better 
for us to give them assurances. If this 
family wills to go on they will get the 
strength. As they bring their best and 
trust the Lord they will be sustained 
and supported.” 

To the family the writer says: “This 
is not the time to say goodbye. Your 
loved one is not leaving you; he is with 
you. Having God’s nature, he is with 
you as God is; so you will not want to 
say goodbye but rather keep your heart 
open and be aware.” 

Following such an intimate chat there 
in the open cemetery, the writer gives 
a closing prayer and benediction in 


words like these: 


Our Father, in loving tenderness we 
bring here the abandoned house of this 
Thy servant and return it to the good 
earth, but we cherish the faith that he 
is in our fellowship and therefore in 
Thy fellowship now and forevermore. 
And now may the courage of the early 
morning’s dawning, the strength of the 
eternal hills and wide open fields and 
the silent streams, the beauty of the 
flowered gardens, the love of hearth, the 
life that is Christ and the peace of the 
evening’s ending be with you now and 
forevermore. 

In our church it is always the custom 
for the minister to see the family some 
time during the evening of the day when 
the service was held. This can be very 
helpful and timely. He then keeps in 
touch with the family for two or three 
weeks. afterwards. Two members of the 
church are assigned to the family to 
give sustaining, to uphold them. The 
prayer circles support them with their 
prayers. 

If they have not been active in the 
nurture groups of the church, an effort 
is made to get them into those groups, 
for there they will be supported and 
sustained in a vital inspirational min- 
istry. 


A secretary goes with the minister to 
the service and takes everything down 
in shorthand. Copies are then prepared 
for the members of the family. A copy 
also of a book entitled, “/f Jt Were 
Not So” is made available to the fam- 
ily.* 


F THE SERVICE was for a mother 
| or father and children are among 
those who mourn, special guidance 
needs to be given by the minister and 
the church. In the writer’s church there 
are special groups of boys and girls who 
have lost the physical presence of their 
fathers. Different ministers on the staff 
take responsibility for these groups. 
There is a supportive benefit here that 
has proved very valuable. 

The follow-up ministry is even more 
necessary if there was a special tragedy. 
such as, for instance, an auto accident. 
Suicide demands even more care, though 
in the writer’s parish there has been 
only one suicide in fourteen years. 

If the person had not come into 
awareness of himself, then the service 
itself and the subsequent ministry need 
special adaptation. Recently the writer 
had a service for a man who laughed at 
everything sacred and a few days be- 
fore his birth in jest suggested that each 
of his pall bearers be given a quart of 
whiskey and that after they had put him 
in the ground they should then drink the 
whiskey and gather together to sing. 
“Happy days are here again.” 

The only good thing the family could 
think of to say of him was that once he 
gave to Boys’ Town. At the service for 
such a man, obviously the minister is 
not there to judge, nor would it be lov- 
ing of him to embarrass the family. He 
can say: “The problems he solved in his 
lifetime are solved, and those not solved 


*May be secured from Community Books, 
Inc., for $2.00. 
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in space-time remain still for him to 
solve,” as the writer did in the above 
case. Following this particular service, 
one of the man’s friends said to the 
writer, “Thanks for not lying.” 

It seems timely to the writer to em- 
phasize the provision of living memo- 
rials rather than the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars for huge quantities 
of flowers that will soon wilt. Increas- 
ingly at services in his parish only one 
or two bowls of flowers are used, and 
these adequately symbolize the love and 
affection brought by the family and 
friends. Those desiring to send a token 
of regard are requested to send, instead 
of more flowers, money to various of 
the worthy projects of the community. 
Flowers which are of the earth earthy 
are appropriate to man who is still of 
the earth; but spiritual works better 
commemorate the living spirit of man. 

Grief is a reality, but Jesus promised: 


“Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” It is always im- 
portant for us to help people understand 
the difference between mourning and 
self-pity. There is no comfort for one 
who centers in himself, but there is com- 
fort for those who, in love for the one 
whose physical presence is lost to them, 
center their thoughts in God. 

Intensity of grief is determined by 
many factors, and a counseling ministry 
needs to be sensitively given in light of 
the varying needs of different personali- 
ties. It is very important for some to 
weep, so long as weeping does not be- 
come a permanent habit; but because 
others do not shed tears is no sign that 
they have not mourned. 

In the writer’s parish some of the 
most devoted and vital members, some 
of those who are most committed to the 
life of the spirit and the way of prayer, 
have triumphed over such losses. 


THE PASTOR'S POCRET 
MANUAL 
and Sickroom 


by EDMUND HOLT BABBIT 


AN INVALUABLE AID for every pastor—a manual 
that provides specific help in bringing comfort and 
peace to people in times of illness and bereave- 


Size 


$1.75 


ment. The contents—including helpful suggestions on visiting, scripture, pray- 
ers, hymns, poems, brief quotations, and several orders for administration of 
the Lord’s Supper—are in logical, usable order, printed in large type. The 
format is as dignified as a small New Testament. Bound in black 
Fabrikoid, with two ribbon markers. 


At Your Bookstore 


. . . Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
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Grief 


It ls of Utmost Importance for the Minister to Distin- 


guish Between Healthy and Morbid Grief 


BY LLOYD E. FOSTER, ERICH LINDEMANN, 
and ROLLIN J. FAIRBANKS 


“Someone You Know” was a weekly 
radio program on the network of the 
American Broadcasting Company for 
thirteen weeks during the autumn of 
1949. This program was sponsored by 
the Protestant Radio Commission in co- 
operation with the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Pastoral Services and the 
Public Affairs Department of A.BC. | 

Each program consisted of a play on 
a particular problem in human relations 
followed by a panel discussion of the 
subject treated in the play. By permis- 
sion of the sponsors, we present a brief 
synopsis of one of the plays, together 
with a transcript of the panel discus- 
sion. 


Synopsis of the Play 


HE PLAY opens with the unex- 
pected death from heart disease of 
a Middleton business man in his office. 
Mr. Riggs, the minister, calls upon the 
man’s wife, Mrs. Marshall, and finds her 
in the deep and open suffering of grief. 
Just before the funeral, she telephones 
Mr. Riggs saying that her daughter, 
Laura, aged seventeen, refuses to attend 
the funeral. Mr. Riggs calls on Laura, 
who will not respond to him at all but 
is apathetic about everything. A day 
later the pastor calls on Laura again 
and finds her unchanged. 
Baffled, the minister consults a psychi- 
atrist seeking insight into Laura’s re- 
action to grief. The psychiatrist distin- 


guishes between healthy and unhealthy 
grief, stresses the need for Laura to ad- 
mit into her mind the image of her dead 
father. He encourages the pastor to con- 
tinue working with Laura. The pastor, 
in seeing Mrs. Marshall again, recog- 
nizes that through her suffering she is 
nevertheless working out her grief. 
Laura is still apathetic. Choosing an oc- 
casion when Laura’s father had taken 
her to the circus, the minister tells her 
the circus story attempting to stimulate 
the recall of her father’s image. The play 
closes with Laura beginning to allow the 
image of her father to come into her 
consciousness. 


Panel Discussion 


NNOUNCER: Here is the Rev- 

erend Lloyd E. Foster to lead a 
discussion. His guests are Dr. Erich 
Lindemann, of the Department of Social 
Relations of Harvard University, and of 
the Department of Psychiatry of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital; and 
the Reverend Rollin J. Fairbanks, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Institute of Pas- 
toral Care. 

Foster: In the story, the mother suf- 
fered a severe emotional shock in the 
death of her husband, and yet she met 
the situation well. Dr. Lindemann, what 
is the normal way of reacting to grief? 

LinDEMANN: I think the mother is a 
good example of doing good grief work. 
She is deeply preoccupied with the 
image of her husband. She suffers pro- 
foundly and does not hide her suffering. 
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She relives the experiences which she 
used to share with her husband and 
communicates her thoughts about him 
to others. She does the work which we 
believe is necessary to emancipate one- 
self from the deep bondage to the per- 
son whom one has lost and to be able 
to find new relationships and new sup- 
port and new partnerships. 


FaiRBANKsS: From the pastor’s point 
of view, it is only natural to go to pieces 
in the way the mother did; but strangely 
enough, it is at the same time healthy. 
It is also quite normal to feel somewhat 
guilty that one hadn’t done more for the 
departed loved one. It is not unusual for 
the grieving person to hit a spiritual 
plateau and even doubt the existence of 
God Himself. This is usually a tempo- 
rary situation and should not cause any 
great concern. God has so put us to- 
gether that we can survive the experi- 
ence because we all have an amazing 
resiliency. 

Foster: I want to emphasize out of 
my pastoral experience how important 
it is for a person to express his grief. 
To suppress it multiplies his troubles. 
He should express his grief by talking 
about the loved one as gone, in recalling 
happy experiences together, and in wor- 
shipping with those whom he knows. 

Now in contrast to the mother, Laura. 
the daughter, withdrew into herself. She 
refused to take up the broken threads 
of her life. Dr. Lindemann, in the light 
of the research you have been doing on 
grief for several years at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, do you consider 
Laura’s reaction to grief to be typical? 


LINDEMANN: Yes, I believe that Laura 
shows one of those morbid reactions to 
grief which may not end for a very long 
time. The resolution of such reactions 
can come only through normal grief 
work. People who do not succeed in do- 
ing this may have a variety of reactions. 
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Common to all is that they cannot re- 
member the image of the loved one 
whom they lost. They may develop phys- 
ical illness, or they may change their 
personality so as to re-enact a good 
many characteristics which the now de- 
parted person had. All of them still have 
to do their grief work and suffering, 
even those who believe that they might 
get away without any suffering at all be- 
cause they feel no grief. They may be 
reminded years later of the loss, and 
suddenly feel unprepared for the neces- 
sary reaction. 


Foster: You have suggested a variety 
of reactions to morbid grief. What one 
thing do they have in common? 


LINDEMANN: The bereaved lose the 
memory of the person whom they have 
lost and cannot accept the suffering 
which would go with the recalling of 
that memory. 


AIRBANKS: One of the most pa- 

thetic of the more extreme forms 
of grief which a minister sometimes en- 
counters is what might be called a re- 
luctance to bury the dead. Some people 
try to keep the loved ones permanently 
with them; for instance, by converting 
their rooms into veritable shrines. Even 
religious concepts such as belief in 
eternal life may be sometimes exploited 
quite unconsciously as an effort to avoid 
the necessary anguish of grief. 


Foster: Dr. Lindemann, as a psy- 
chiatrist, do you think Pastor Riggs did 
a good job in counseling Laura? 


LINDEMANN: I am not so sure. | think 
he went about his task with a little bit 
too much enthusiasm, and hurried it a 
bit. We believe that severely troubled 
people, such as Laura, will have to be 
treated very gently and with a great 
deal of patience. What do you think 
about the psychiatrist in the play from 
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the point of view of the pastor, Chap- 
lain Fairbanks? 


FarrBaNKs: | doubt whether a psy- 
chiatrist in real life would ever make 
such a quick diagnosis with so little in- 
formation as the psychiatrist had in the 
case of Laura. It just isn’t that simple. 


Foster: Grief is probably life’s most 
devastating experience. But there are 
other losses and crises to be faced. Is 
there any connection between the way 
one meets grief and the way one has 
met other difficult experiences? 


LinDEMANN: Yes, grief is only one 
form of severe loss. Others are disillu- 
sionment about another person in whom 
one has had faith, and losing another 
person through being rejected by him. 
Our loss is equally severe and may lead 
to equally severe reactions. 


FamrRBANKS: The minister often finds 
that the reactions to such loss experi- 
ences as broken engagements, disillu- 
sionment in marriage, and homesickness 
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are very similar to those experienced in 
the usual grief situation. 

Foster: Some people seem to develop 
morbid reactions to grief and others ad- 
just to grief more normally. How can 
one prepare himself to meet grief posi- 
tively and creatively? 

LINDEMANN: The most important thing 
to keep in mind is not to become at- 
tached solely to one person but to have 
warm relationships to a variety of peo- 
ple who serve different emotional needs. 

- Another factor is to learn early in life 

to meet losses adequately without hav- 
ing to be afraid of them and without 
being overwhelmed by them. 

FarrBANKS: In our culture there is a 
natural tendency to avoid the subject of 
death even though no one escapes the 
experience itself. It seems to me we can 
prepare best for grief by preparing for 
death, and the best way we can prepare 
for death is to be realistic and acknowl- 
edge that, not unlike birth, death is an 
experience common to all men. The 
trouble is that so often we confuse the 
reality of death with the finality of 
death. From the Christian point of view 
death is real but not the end. 


Foster: This discussion has made 
clear that the minister has two major 
resources in helping people meet grief. 
First, he may acquire an increasing un- 
derstanding as to how grief affects peo- 
ple. Psychiatric research is helpful at 
this point. Morbid grief reactions may 
be detected and dealt with. The expres- 
sion of normal grief may be encouraged. 
Second, the pastor in dealing with grief 
should emphasize a central teaching of 
the Christian church, the immortality of 
the human spirit. Hope may live anew 
if the bereaved can think of the departed 
loved one as a continuing developing 
person. Thus, using these two related 
resources, the pastor can be more help- 


ful in aiding people to meet the shock , 


of grief and bereavement. 


Knowledge in Counseling 


It ls Not Knowledge or Ignorance, but Our Attitude 


toward Them that Matters 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Executive Secretary, Department of 
Pastoral Services, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 


fF IT NECESSARY for the pastor to 
know more than the parishioner in 
order to help him? If topics arise about 
which the pastor knows little, will the 
counseling relationship be impeded? 
What is the function of specific knowl- 
edge in counseling? 

We may concede at the outset that 
there is one kind of knowledge about 
which the pastor should be very certain, 
whether the parishioner is or not. That 
is knowledge about the nature of 
counseling itself. If the pastor is unsure 
about what process must be gone 
through in order to help the parishioner 
move toward clarification of his difficul- 
ties, he will not succeed in doing ef- 
fective counseling. 

Our question relates to knowledge of 
content, not to knowledge of counseling 
process. If a parishioner is worried 
about whether cancer is hereditary, is 
it necessary or is it helpful for the 
pastor to be up on the best information 
about that subject? If a youngster wants 
to talk over possible colleges at which 
to enroll, is it necessary for the pastor 
to have this information? If a parish- 
ioner is troubled over the true meaning 
of the doctrine of original sin, how 


vital a part does the pastor’s knowledge 
of that play in the counseling process? 

Common sense can say a good deal 
that is valuable in reply to this question. 
There are occasions when almost any 
bit of sound knowledge which a pastor 
has can be put to good use. Since, as the 
philosophers say, all knowledge is one, 
the pastor may well be able to under- 
stand the true meaning of the parish- 
ioner in the light of some bit of knowl- 
edge, when otherwise he might remain 
in the dark. 

Good sense suggests that further knowl- 
edge on the pastor’s part may at times 
have value even if nothing emerges 
verbally from him. Take the cancer 
question, for instance. He may never 
state that cancer is, so far as is known. 
not hereditary. Yet that knowledge may 
enable him more easily to help the 
parishioner move toward an _ under- 
standing of why this particular fear has 
pursued him. 

But some aspects of the question go 
beyond common sense. They are well 
illustrated in the interview report which 
an advanced theological student, George, 
wrote about an informal contact he had 
with Beth, a senior high school girl in 
the church young people’s group watched 
over by George. This group had been 
devoting several recent meetings to a 
study of various religious faiths. Beth 
had participated in this program, and 
was believed by George to be especially 
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32 
able for her age, and a diligent student. 


N A SUNDAY morning George ar- 

rived at church a little early, and 
went into the sanctuary to sit quietly for 
a few minutes before the service should 
begin. Beth came in a moment later. 
and sat down beside George. 

GeorceE: Certainly, Beth. Let’s move 
into the center of the pew. 

Betu: (A little awkwardly) | came 
a little early this morning—to think | 
guess. 

GeorceE: (Not realizing she wished to 
carry on a conversation, | did not sug- 
gest we leave the sanctuary and yet | 
found it difficult to carry on a conver- 
sation for breach of reverence) It would 
help us all if we would pause from the 
rush of things to think and meditate 
once in a while. (1 opened my worship 
bulletin and found the first hymn in 
the hymnal. After a moment | opened 
the conversation myself unthinkingly 
with the time-worn question: How is 
school? ) 

Betu: Oh fine. We have two weeks’ 
vacation now and am | glad. You see. 
I wrote a term paper for English class 
on Samuel Butler, which just about 
wore me out. 

GrorcE: (Not knowing much about 
Samuel Butler, | tried to avoid further 
display of my ignorance.) Did you 
choose him as your topic or was he as- 
si:ned to the class as a whole? 

BetH: Oh, I chose him, but I’m a 
little sorry now. I read fifteen books and 
that’s pretty hard to condense into 
twelve pages and that was our limit. I 
don’t know what to think about some 
of his ideas on religion. Maybe you can 
tell me how to answer his ideas about 
Christ’s resurrection? 

Georce: (Saved by the bell! The or- 
gan began to play for the processional) 
Let’s talk about it after the service. 

After the service, George and Beth 
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went out together, and Beth opened the 
conversation. The minister’s sermon had 
been on the subject, “Is Religion a 
Gamble?” George described it as not 
a soothing sermon, mostly negative. 
time having run out just when the 
preacher was about to give his positive 
conclusions. 

Betu: Butler seems to think religion 
is a gamble too. He says it can’t hurt 
anyone to believe something but that it 
might not be true either. 

Georce: (1 inwardly questioned the 
authority of her remarks but assumed 
she wanted a starting place for conver- 
sation) Do you think Dr. Jones (the 
minister) thinks religion is a gamble? 
I thought he meant that only in a sense 
was religion a gamble but that in an- 
other it was the only real thing. 

Beto: No, I didn’t mean that Dr. 
Jones was a skeptic. I guess I’m just 
confused this morning. 

Greorce: You mentioned his ideas 
about the resurrection. | must confess 
1 don’t know much about Butler. Most 
of his writings were novels, weren't 
they ? 

Betu: Yes, he was for the most part 
a novelist. (She then recited in detail an 
account of his life and works, naturally 
taking a woman’s delight in being able 
to tell a man something which he didn’t 
know.) But he also wrote about religion. 

GeorGE: Just because he wrote about 
religion doesn’t necessarily make him an 
authority, do you think? What in gen- 
eral that he said bothers you? 

BetH: Well, our church believes in 
the resurrection of Jesus; doesn’t it? 

Georce: (Realizing that any detailed 
answer would be useless at the moment 
I said) Yes, it does. 

BetH: Butler thinks it possible that 
Jesus didn’t die at all but that he just 
appeared to die and that he later was 
seen by his disciples. I’m just mixed up. 
He presents his view so convincingly! 
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GeorceE: (1 could see the conversa- 
tion had to be concluded soon. Another 
engagement called so that it was neces- 
sary to prepare to leave. | gathered my 
coat.) | imagine Butler was one of the 
many skeptics of his time, who like some 
of the great German philosophers and 
theologians began to deny that Christ 
was Divine. It’s possible to prove almost 
anything you wish, you know, if you 
want to badly enough. Most modern 
scholars reject such teachings now; so 
1 wouldn’t worry too much about it. Of 
course, I do believe we should study all 
viewpoints and often we can be strength- 
ened in our own beliefs when we read 
about those which are different from 
our own. Are you coming to the meet- 
ing tonight? 

Betu: Yes, I plan to be there. 

GreorcE: Two weeks from tonight 
we're having a meeting entitled, “What 
Do We Believe?” I will be acting as 
discussion leader and | wonder if you 
would be willing to tell us a little about 
Mr. Butler’s ideas as you have studied 
them? Perhaps you will be able to find 
some weaknesses in his arguments and 
all of us would benefit by the discus- 
sion, I’m sure. Other members of the 
group, Nancy and Joe, will be sharing 
their ideas too. 

BetH: That sounds good! I'd like to 
do it. If it’s all right I'll bring this book 
along and quote a few passages. Of 
course | don’t believe what he says and 
it will be fun to argue against him. 

GeorceE: Fine, Beth. Call on me if 
I can be of any help to you. Goodbye. 


OOKING this over after he had 

written it up, George had some 
second thoughts. Here is what he wrote. 
“I naturally was anxious to help Beth 
keep her faith. It was obvious from the 
outset that she was deeply troubled by 
her reading and yet in a way flattered by 
the fact that she was bringing her own 
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intelligence to bear upon her religious 
beliefs. I hoped that she might not take 
my word regarding the problem but 
that she would think the matter out for 
herself. Actually, I was unprepared then 
and now to deal intelligently with 
Samuel Butler. If I had more knowledge 
of his thinking with regard to religion, 
I might have taken a slightly different 
approach. Yet I feel it is best for her 
to work out the problem as far as she 
is able by herself. The later meeting in 
which she will take part may present a 
better opportunity for a direct exchange 
of information. 

“In general, I believe I used the only 
approach open to me at the time. Cer- 
tainly there are many possibilities for 
the improvement of techniques. I know 
that I phrased many of my ideas poorly 
to her and that I probably offered too 
many direct suggestions to her in my 
closing remarks. Beth is now prepared 


to open an offensive against the problem 


which troubled her, and is no longer on 
the defensive.” 


In spite of the traces of self-criticism 
which George employs, he is somewhat 
more sanguine about what happened 
than we may be. He believes his con- 
cluding remarks were too direct, but he 
suggests no insight into why he was 
impelled to make them. He hints that 
there is virtue in his having refrained 
from saying: “Beth, you just forget this 
Samuel Butler stuff and stick to Christi- 
anity.” So far as that goes, it is a virtue. 
He believes also that his reference to the 
later group meeting, inviting Beth es- 
pecially to participate, keeps the situa- 
tion open. In so far as this means Beth 
should feel free to discuss Butler then. 
George is right. 

And yet, although his reflection on 
this contact has taught him something. 
it has not brought George far enough to 
see what was fundamentally wrong 
about his approach to Beth. This lies in 
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his attitude toward his own ignorance 
of the content of knowledge involved, 
namely, Samuel Butler. 

George had written, “Not knowing 
much about Samuel Butler, I tried to 
avoid further display of my ignorance. 
. . . Saved by the bell. . . . If I had 
had more knowledge of his thinking 
with regard to religion, | might have 
taken a slightly different approach.” 
From George’s point of view, he comes 
out squarely with an admission of his 
ignorance about Butler. 


HE FACT IS, _ however, that 

George’s attitude toward his own 
ignorance about Butler is what rules 
this contact. In his head he admits his 
ignorance, and even does so verbally. 
But it is as if he then said to himself 
unconsciously: “Beth has no right to 
bring up something which | ought to 
know about and don’t.” There is more 


than a hint of this in his comment, “She_ 


then recited in detail an account of his 
life and works, naturally takes a 
woman’s delight in being able to tell a 
man something which he didn’t know.” 


Let us suppose that George had 
known a good deal about Butler. It 
seems likely that he would then have 
followed one of two courses. He might 
have said to her in effect, “But that isn’t 
the way I understand Butler.” Or, “Of 
course Butler is now discredited.” As 
a matter of fact, he does follow the 
second alternative so far as is possible 
without a knowledge of Butler. Had he 
specific knowledge, he would no doubt 
have done so more strongly. 

This means that the more knowledge 
he had of Butler, the more firmly he 
would have tried to set aside Beth’s at- 
traction to that sparkling thinker. But 
in that case, the function of his know- 
ledge would have been corrective of 
Beth, not clarifying within Beth. It 
would have been used to show her more 


June 


effectively that one side of her conflict 
should be out of account, and not to 
help her clarify for herself what the 
meaning is to her of the attraction 
toward Butler. The statements by 
George that he wants Beth to work this 
out for herself are meaningless in the 
face of this. They simply suggest the 
great distance that lies between his con- 
scious intention and his actual motive. 

We arrive then at the paradoxical 
conclusion that concentration on ignor- 
ance ruined this contact, but more 
knowledge would have made it worse! 
Plainly the difficulty can not be in the 
knowledge or ignorance in themselves, 
but in attitude toward them. In this 
light, the paradox begins to straighten 
out. 

Our question then becomes: What 
do knowledge and ignorance mean to 
George? Our data are not complete 
enough to make us certain. But they 
suggest something like the following. 
Knowledge to George apparently means 
a buttress, a defense against being taken 
advantage of, an assurance to himself 
that he is worth something. To be asked 
a question, and to know the answer. 
reinforces a sagging sense of self- 
esteem. To be asked a question, how- 
ever, and be ignorant of the answer, is 
to depress further the self-respect. Al- 
though this may be compensated for in 
a measure by taking moral satisfaction 
out of admitting one’s ignorance, it does 
ot prevent George from showing thinly 
disguised hostility toward one who 
dares to force him to display his ignor- 
ance. 

Knowledge for George, therefore, is 
in some way an instrument which takes 
the place of genuine mutual feeling in 
interpersonal relationships. It is not in- 
strumental to those relationships, but 
a kind of substitute for them. Even 
though George knows a little something 
about counseling, this makes his coun- 
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seling knowledge of no value, because 
it affects his judgment at a level beneath 
that of his understanding of counseling. 

This means that knowledge, and 
ignorance, mean something to George 
which has nothing to do with any par- 
ticular knowledge or with the function of 
knowledge in general. Whatever the spe- 
cific things in George’s life which would 
account for the distortion, this bias ex- 
ists, and exists at such a level that George 
remains unaware of it as a bias. He 
can not perceive that knowledge and 
ignorance may have a different kind of 
meaning. 


UR ANALYSIS of George could 

lead us into philosophical and 
theological as well as _ psychological 
channels. Philosophically speaking, all 
knowledge is abstract, i. e., it is ab- 
stracted out of the concrete welter of 
events. Any time we forget this, and at- 
tempt to treat the knowledge as if it 
were the concrete event, we go off the 
track. Theologically speaking, we get a 
hint about knowledge which is “ex- 
istential” as against that which is not. 
George might pile knowledge of a thou- 
sand Samuel Butlers one upon another. 
and yet he would get nowhere until he 
examined the meaning to him of 
knowledge and of ignorance. 


The counseling moral of this story 
would seem to be that it is less a ques- 
tion of knowledge or ignorance than 
of what knowledge or ignorance means 
to the pastor. If it had been necessary 
for George to use knowledge as a sub- 
stitute for something else, then to have 
some knowledge of Samuel Butler would 
have aided him in helping Beth. But in 
that case, his ignorance of Butler in 
particular would not necessarily have 
stood in the way of helping. 

We began by asking whether it is 
necessary for the pastor to know more 
than the parishioner in order to help 
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him. We can not reply that it makes 
no difference whether he knows more 
or less. But we can say that this is a 
very minor and subsidiary question in 
contrast to: What does knowledge or 
ignorance of something mean or sym- 
bolize to the pastor? 

If knowing means to us, inwardly. 
being worth while, and not knowing 
means being exposed or rendered de- 
fenseless, then in counseling we shall be 
compelled to defend our ignorance and 
attack with our knowledge—in which 
case we shall be ignoring the first es- 
sential of counseling, concentration on 
understanding the parishioner. 


If knowing, on the other hand, means 
something positive, an inward expres- 
sion of our distinctively human strength, 
and ignorance means a stimulus, not a 
threat, then we may use our knowledge. 
remain unembarrassed by our ignor- 
ance, and continue concentrating on the 
person we try to help. 

Surely it is not unnatural that 
knowledge should acquire a distorted 
meaning for so many persons of educa- 
tion and sensitivity. For the most part. 
the matrix in which our knowledge has 
been acquired has been highly com- 
petitive, a spelling bee writ large over 
the page of the sciences and the humani- 
ties. We have learned the lesson that 
knowledge is instrumental, but there 
tends to be a serious discrepancy be- 
tween our heads and our viscera when 


we try to answer: Instrumental for 
what? 
Any such distortions which exist 


come into sharp focus in pastoral coun- 
seling. Conversely, any true insights 
into the meaning and function of 
knowledge can help our counseling. 
There is no better way to put a distort- 
ed meaning of knowledge in its place 
than to experience the satisfactions de- 
rived from practice on the basis of a 
true meaning of knowledge. 
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The Therapeutic Function in Preaching 


Preaching Becomes Different when the Preacher Visions 


Himself as a Minister to Souls Injured or 


Frightened by the Experiences of Life 


BY EDGAR N. JACKSON 
Minister of Newfield Methodist Church, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


HE USE OF the sermon as an in- 

strument of group therapy is prob- 
ably one of the oldest forms of ministry 
to the soul needs of mankind. The tribal 
rites and dances of the dim past un- 
doubtedly served some comparable pur- 
pose in the lives of primitive people, but 
their primary concern was to give a con- 
sciousness of the group to the individ- 
ual. Early preaching advanced a step 
toward making the members of the 
group conscious of their significance as 
individuals. 

The Old Testament prophets made in- 
dividual behavior a matter of concern 
in their messages. The problems of the 
group were individualized. Social sins 
were dramatized as the excesses of in- 
dividuals. Righteousness was interpret- 
ed as the behavior of individuals who 
feared God and dealt justly with man. 

The finest examples of preaching as 
a soul healing force came from the min- 
istry of Jesus. Here was life situation 
preaching at its best. Commonplace sit- 
uations were filled with meaning. Peo- 
ple saw their own behavior dramatized. 
They felt their burdens lifted. They 
knew a closeness to God that gave their 
lives new value. They gained courage 


to face their weakness. They saw their 
failures not as final catastrophes, but as 
steppingstones to new understanding. 
They sensed that the soul of man gained 
peace when it was at ease before God 
and other men. They found a key to 
resolve their hatred and pride in a gen- 
uineness of love and concern for others. 
In a word, they grew under the preach- 
ing of Jesus to a mature insight into 
their own natures and their relationship 
to the Creator. 

From the example of Jesus we can 
draw certain requisite presuppositions 
for preaching as a form of group soul 
healing. There was always the recogni- 
tion of problems, and the possibility of 
solution. There was always understand- 
ing of the cause-effect relationship in 
living, so that the emphasis was on 
helping the soul of the individual to 
face the future, rather than an effort to 
condemn past behavior. Yet there was 
a consciousness of the power of a sense 
of guilt over both body and mind, and 
the need for soul purging through for- 
giveness. Further, there was a strong 
sense of the need for healing action that 
could fix new habit patterns in the life 
of the healed individual. And at the 
core of his preaching there was a sense 
of concern, even compassion, that made 
the individual in the group feel that 
here was a friend to be trusted and fol- 


lowed. 
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OME MODERN experts on psycho- 

therapy approach the idea of group 
practice as new and untried. Dr. Mau- 
rice Levine writes that “group psycho- 
therapy is still in the experimental 
stage.” To be sure, such techniques as 
spontaneous dramatic presentations of 
life problems may 5e new, but hardly 
the same could be said of group recrea- 
tion, lectures, specially adapted visual 
techniques and public worship. Dr. Karl 
A. Menninger admits that group psycho- 
therapy “is of course implicit in the 
professional work of the minister . . . it 
would be unscientific to ignore the fact 
that people do influence one another in 
groups and do respond to group situa- 
tions.” But the important preventive and 
healing potential of the thousands of 
services of worship and the soul healing 
effects of thousands of sermons each 
year are largely overlooked. 

The ignoring of the healing effect of 
modern preaching may be significant. 
It undoubtedly indicates that specialists 
in the field of ministering to sick souls 
judge the average minister to be inept. 
unconscious of the soul needs of his peo- 
ple, or incapable of meeting them satis- 
factorily through the medium of the 
sermon. While such a judgment may 
not be considered as entirely reasonable, 
it should lead those who preach to do 
some soul searching themselves. Suffice 
it to say that in order to be a qualified 
psychoanalyst it is important to be psy- 
choanalyzed. The preacher who would 
give a message to heal souls must speak 
from a soul that knows the meaning and 
power of God’s healing love. 

It is a real help in preaching to be 
able to visualize the congregation even 
while the sermon is being prepared. Dr. 
Harold Roupp, under whom | had the 
privilege of working as a student pastor. 
compiled some telling figures concern- 
ing the congregation’s idea of its needs. 
In response to specific questions nearly 


four thousand replies indicated that 
about half of the persons felt the major 
problems of their lives were such per- 
sonal matters as futility, insecurity, lone- 
liness, marriage problems, sex, alcohol- 
ism, false ideas of religion and morals, 
inferiority, suffering, illness, frustrations 
and guilt feelings. Nearly a quarter of 
the persons were concerned about fam- 
ily problems, child training, infidelity, 
separation, divorce, poor adjustment to 
marriage, religious differences in the 
home, and other problems that are 
symptoms of personal problems as they 
touch the lives of others. The remain- 
ing fraction were concerned with social, 
community, and national problems or 
the more traditional religious concerns. 
It is significant that a major portion of 
the replies indicated personality prob- 
lems that were symptoms of immaturity, 
inner conflicts, or aggressive behavior. 
The preacher who sees his people in 
terms of such needs has taken the first 
step toward preaching with soul healing 
power. 

On the basis of compilations of aver- 
ages it may be possible to get some con- 
cept of a cross section of your congre- 
gation. In a congregation of five hun- 
dred people it is reasonable to assume 
that at least one hundred have been so 
recently bereaved as to feel an acute 
sense of loss. Probably a third of the 
married persons are facing problems of 
personality adjustment that may weaken 
or destroy their home life. At least half 
of the five hundred can be assumed to 
have problems of emotional adjustment 
to school, work, home, or community 
that endanger their happiness. Another 
hundred may have neuroses ranging 
from alcohol addiction to lesser forms 
of obsessions and anxiety states. Per- 
haps fifteen or more are homosexually 
inclined and another twenty-five de- 
pressed. Another hundred may be suf- 
fering from feelings of guilt or fear of 
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discovery so great that their peace of 
mind and soul is jeopardized. The rare 
individual with complete peace of mind 
and soul is probably surrounded by 
those who are carrying several heavy 
burdens within. 


UCH A PICTURE of a Sunday 
morning congregation is not cheer- 
ful, but it is so close to the truth that 
it should make one enter his pulpit with 
a humble sense of mission. Here are 
the souls burdened with sin, fearful of 
life and death, injuring themselves by 
pride and jealousy, or making life mis- 
erable for others through resentments 
and masked hatred. Here also are the 
souls who seek forgiveness, a faith to 
live by, an understanding of themselves 
to make their living more meaningful. 
and a basis for goodwill and sympathy 
to take the edge off their aggressiveness. 
Facing such an opportunity to minis- 
ter to soul needs, what shall a minister 
say? Even more important, what shall 
he refrain from saying? It is well to 
remember that a sermon may be a soul- 
injuring instrument as well as a soul- 
healing force. A sermon may set false 
goals, stimulate unhealthy resentments, 
promise a security that is unreal, en- 
courage a submissiveness on the one 
hand or aggressiveness on the other that 
could easily lead to more acute person- 
ality difficulties. To be a soul-healing 
influence a sermon should face the 
reality of life honestly, proceed creative- 
ly toward goals that are reasonable and 
challenging to the best in life. It should 
present a way of living life at its best 
that is both comprehensible and attain- 
able. 

There are certain implicit expressions 
involved in worship itself that can heal. 
(Quietness, the harmony of music, the 
majesty of the Scriptures, the beyond- 
ness of prayer, the general confession, 


and words of assurance all have their 
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function. One woman said to me: 
“When I leave the Church I feel so 
clean inside.” I knew her need and un- 
derstood what she meant. Worship can 
do that even without the sermon. 


Some ideas and attitudes can be im- 
plicit in a sermon. Not every sermon 
can be about faith, but every sermon 
can breathe a sense of faith. Not every 
message can be on the value of the 
human soul, but every sermon should 
assume it. Not every homily can deal 
with problem-solving techniques, but 
every sermon can assume the presence 


_ of a power able to help solve the most 


serious of human difficulties. Nor can 
every sermon be theological, but neither 
should any sermon give any basis for 
doubt as to the preacher’s feeling that 
God is a real and present force in life. 


A sermon to heal souls would be, first 
of all, interesting enough to keep the 
attention of the persons to whom it is 
addressed. Its emphasis, while being 
realistic enough to come to grips with 
life, should be constructive in tone so 
that it points a road to victory rather 
than defeat. Even though they deal 
with the events of last week, there should 
never be any doubt but that they are 
undergirded by a sense of the eternal. 


N THE SIDE of the explicit ex- 

pressions, there is the important 
function of making the hearer aware of 
himself as a part of something beyond 
himself. As Dr. Fosdick says it, he 
should be led to see himself “not as a 
part of the problem, but as a part of the 
solution.” Illustrations then become 
beams of light from a source that can 
“light every man who cometh into the 
world.” The dead fact becomes alive 
when teaching becomes the basis for 
encouragement and insight into life's 
meaning. Reassurance then becomes 
more than the dangerous and deadening 
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platitude, and becomes the good news 
that can fortify the struggling soul. The 
invitation becomes more than a worn 
out form as a chance to add action to 
assent, toward a goal that is visioned 
but not yet achieved. 

The tone of preaching becomes dif- 
ferent when the preacher visions him- 
self first of all as a minister to souls 
injured, scarred or frightened by the 
experience of life. Even the congrega- 
tion looks different when they are seen 
not as a group to judge or applaud the 
preacher. The preacher then learns that 
his place is secondary, for people come 
not to hear him, but to hear God 
through him. The instrumental nature 
of his function, when grasped in all its 
meaning, moves him beyond the un- 
healthy preoccupation with “What am 
I going to say?” to the more satisfying 
contemplation of “To whom will I be 
speaking?” “What is his greatest need?” 
and “In the time he gives me, how can 
I best meet that need?” 

In a society where the soul sickness 
of men and women and children is re- 
vealed by increasing divorce rates, juve- 
nile adjustment problems, millions of 
cases of acute mental illness and an 
ever increasing amount of functional 
illness that reveals the morbid state of 
the personality, the preacher has a stag- 
gering task. Who can begin to evaluate 
the moral responsibility that rests upon 
our clergy to make the opportunity of 
a hundred thousand sermons each week 
an actual soul healing force? When peo- 
ple come asking bread in the form of an 
understanding of life’s meaning. guid- 
ance in stress, and insight into the 
riddles of their own natures, shall they 
be handed a stone of meaningless expo- 
sition or theological abstraction? More 
than we dare imagine, the answers to 
such questions may determine the spir- 
itual health of our people for genera- 
tions to come. 


SPECIAL RESOURCES 
FOR MINISTERS 


Written by Dr. Roy A. BURKHART 


Minister, The First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


Marriage Counseling 
The Secret of a Happy Marriage 


To be used by ministers in helping a cou- 
ple in pre-marital counseling. It is a self- 
study guide. 
Price $1.00 

Our Marriage 
A comprehensive booklet on marriage 
which presents the signs that marriage is 
a true union, describes three kinds of mar- 
riages, the plan of God for marriage and 
gives ten rules of a great marriage. For 
ministers to give to a couple after the 
wedding. 


Price $0.35 (paper binding) 
40% discount on 12 copies or more 
Growing in Love’s Personal Witness 


A Christian interpretation of the sexual 
relationship of marriage. 


Price $0.25 


40% discount on 12 copies or more 


Pastoral Work 
If It Were Not So 


A vital book on life eternal and an inter- 
pretation of its meaning for people of all 
ages. It will be of special value to those 


who have had a loved one reborn out of 
the body. 


d 
Price $2.00 (cloth) 
How the Church Grows 


An interpretation of the true Church and 
how to make its ministry provide full 
guidance of growing life. 
Price $2.00 

The Book of Life 


A series of six sermons on the Bible, an 
interpretation of its nature and message. 
Price $0.50 (paper binding) 

The Faith and Program of a Church 
A statement of faith, developed by lay- 
men, and a description of the program of 
the First Community Church. 


Price $0.35 


Order through your bookstore or from 
COMMUNITY BOOKS, INC. 


1320 Cambridge Bivd. 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
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What Is Happening to the American Family? 


Religion Is the Support of the Family, but the Family 


ls Also the Support of Religion 


BY MARGARET MEAD 


Associate Curator, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City 


BOUT THREE years ago | joined 

a certain project as a consultant 
in what was called “culture.” I discov- 
ered that what was meant in this partic- 
ular project, which included social work, 
internal medicine, and psychiatry, was 
that if a Hungarian or a Czech or a 
Slovak client should beat his wife, | was 
to say whether or not that was “cul- 
ture.” At the same time, an American 
could beat his wife without anybody be- 
ing the least puzzled. Such an act was 
attributed to the individual’s being neu- 
rotic or psychotic; no one worried as to 
whether his behavior was culturally de- 
termined. In time I was able to point 
out that Americans, as well as Hungar- 
ians, have a culture, and that not beat- 
ing one’s wife is just as culturally de- 
termined as beating her. I think that we 
have finally established the fact that 
everybody has a culture. First, we strug- 
gled to give the Samoans and Eskimos 
and Hottentots culture; and then we 
worked our way up to the Italians and 
Hungarians and Irish—they had culture. 
And now we are just about to the point 
of realizing that we have one too, and 


Reprinted from Journal of Social Case- 
work by permission of author and pub- 
lisher. Copyright 1947 by Family Serv- 
ice Association of America. 


that we can examine our own behavior 
as a systematic pattern, just as we look 
at that of other people. 

I have lived in polygamous communi- 
ties. I have lived among primitive people 
whose ideal was monogamy but where 
quite a few people were polygamists. 
There, when a man died, someone had 
to look after his widow and children, 
so a brother or cousin took an extra 
wife. But each wife continued to act as 
if the proper formula were monogamy, 
and life was often a little difficult. | 
have also lived in communities where, 
ideally, every man had several wives. 
However, there were not enough women 
so that each man could have more than 
one wife, and so the mild-mannered men 
usually had just one, while the tough 
ones had ten or eleven. But in that com- 
munity the man who had only one wife 
treated her as though she were one of 
ten wives, and she behaved that way, 
too. One could see in practice the way in 
which the ideal influenced the behavior 
of people whose actual practice deviated 
from that particular ideal. 

If we examine the whole primitive 
world, we learn that the family is an in- 
trinsieally tough institution. Only two or 
three times to our present knowledge. 
have any people succeeded, even appar- 
ently, in abolishing the family. There is 
a tiny island called Mentawei. Each male 
family head had to be an important re- 
ligious figure, and was allowed to do no 
work. Obviously, if he could not do any 


| 
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work, he could not support a wife and 
children. Thus a man could not have a 
family until his children were old 
enough to do the work so that he would 
not have to do it. So there was a system- 
atic pattern of life in which no one was 
officially married until his children were 
adolescent. The women lived in their pa- 
rental households. At birth the children 
were adopted by their maternal grand- 
parents and supported by their mater- 
nal uncles. When the children reached 
adolescence, a man married his wife, 
adopted his children, and set up house- 
keeping. That is not really abolition of 
the family, but it is definite postpone- 
ment and evasion. 


There is a small group of people in 
southern India who wanted to be rid of 
their households. They used to marry 
off their girls as quite small children 
and divorce them the same day. Under 
their religious laws, women so married 
and divorced could never marry again. 
So the divorced women lived in the 
homes of their brothers with official 
lovers who had no family rights, and 
again the mother’s brother brought up 
the children. 


These are almost the only instances in 
which a society has ever been able really 
to do away with the family and of 
course all that was done was to substi- 
tute the mother’s brother and _ the 
mother’s father as the men that looked 
after the children. That is, in each case 
there was still a woman who needed a 
man’s protection while she was bringing 
up small children. One of the really hu- 
man things about our humanity is the 
universality with which men have looked 
after women and children. Among the 
higher primates, the male protects the 
female and the young, but he does not 
feed them; the pregnant female and the 
lactating female have to fend for them- 
selves. But in every human society the 
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male feeds as well as protects the woman 
with young children. 


OR THE PEOPLE who feel that the 
family is in great danger, it is im- 
portant to realize what a tough institu- 
tion it is, and how religious and ethical 
systems the world over have depended 
on the family. We often hear that re- 
ligion is the support of the family, but 
it is equally true that the family is the 
support of religion and that religious 
and ethical systems tie themselves in to 
this firmest of human institutions. 
Although we know that the family 
has survived conditions a great deal 
worse than the present housing situa- 
tion, nevertheless it is fair to say that 
the American family is in a difficult and 
critical position. It is important to dif- 
ferentiate the things that have happened 
to the American family simply because 
of the war and not confuse them with 
the indications of a long-time trend. 
One of the most significant long-time 
trends, as seen by an anthropologist, is 
our continued insistence on free choice 
of marriage partners for both men and 
women. We can call it free choice, we 
can call it romantic love, but it puts a 
premium on choosing a mate in utter 
disregard of his or her suitability. 


If we go back two generations, we 
still find an emphasis on romantic love 
and on choice. But it did little harm for 
a man to feel that he could choose from 
the whole world when he almost always 
married the girl next door, when what 
romantic love really meant was that he 
looked at the ten eligible girls in the 
community and decided that he loved 
Susy best. The families of both the boy 
and the girl lived in the same com- 
munity. Both families ate the same kinds 
of food and went to bed at the same 
time and held the same sets of religious 
ideas. If a Baptist married a Presby- 
terian everybody knew how bad that 
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was likely to be, and they girded their 
loins to deal with the problem. 

Thus, in our older American society, 
the emphasis on sentimental choice and 
on marriage for love was comfortably 
bolstered by common habits, common 
background, and a large amount of im- 
plicit emphasis on suitability. All four 
parents-in-law were around to poke, and 
the neighbors were there to poke before 
and after the marriage, and the marriage 
was held together very much as it was 
held together in the countries that 
had what Americans disapproved of so 
much—an arranged marriage. True, the 
American marriage was not arranged in 
the same sense, and the girl’s dowry was 
not counted, and the son-in-law did not 
have to run the gantlet of his father-in- 
law’s approval in quite the same way. 
Young people thought theirs was a mar- 
riage of free choice and of romance. 
while actually they were contracting a 
marriage within the same class, the same 
religious group, the same general oc- 
cupational picture, and supported by all 
the old supports that had held up mar- 
riage before. 

Under those circumstances, families 
stayed together. Divorce was exceed- 
ingly uncommon, and we could go on 
thinking that marriages were successful 
in this country and therefore our fami- 
lies were stable, because the marriages 
were made for love. And we lived right 
up to the second World War on what 
has been called “the residue of an age 
of faith.” We lived on a set of practices 
that were, in a sense, outgrown. We 
lived on a family structure that was 
being repreduced in terms of previous 
generations. At the same time our young 
people were taught that the thing to do 
was to find someone with whom you 
fell in love hard, and marry him no mat- 
ter what his religion, no matter what his 
economic background, and no matter 
what all the future in-laws might say. 


June 


URING THE second World War a 
large section of our population did 

just that. The extensive mobility in this 
country has finally torn people so far 
from their roots that we now have prob- 
ably the largest number of marriages 
that history has ever known of couples 
who have no visible reason for ever 
getting on together, who share no com- 
mon background whatsoever, who have 
no common friends, no common past. 
not even a dog they can both remember, 
who married each other sometimes after 
an acquaintance of only four or five 
days, and then tried to correspond for 
two years about two dances and the 
pattern of the wallpaper in a boarding 
house. It is incredible that so many mar- 
riages have stayed together. We have 
suddenly come right up against the 
actual realization of an ideal that we 
cherished without knowing its signifi- 
cance. We are now in the position of 
having to do some pretty firm re-evalu- 
ating to keep our marriages steady at all. 
The most serious aspect of the divorce 
rate is not so much the number of di- 
vorces as the expectation of divorce. A 
generation ago a great many people had 
never seen a divorced woman. And if 
you have never seen a divorced woman. 
it is awfully hard to think of yourself as 
being one. So a generation ago, even 
though there were divorce laws reason- 
ably easy to manage, even though people 
might believe that a marraige that went 
on the rocks should end in divorce, 
nevertheless a great proportion of our 
young people were not likely to enter- 
tain that possibility in their own lives. 
Much more common than divorce was 
the marriage that held together no mat- 
ter how incompatible were the husband 
and wife, even if they did not speak a 
word to each other for twenty years. 
For the first time we have a genera- 
tion of young geople who have wit- 
nessed, not necessarily in their own 
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homes, a great deal of divorce, who are 
beginning to think of divorce as some- 
thing that is done. Twenty-five years ago 
there was beginning in this country an 
awareness that marriage was not nec- 
essarily for life. It seems to me. as an 
anthropologist, that the most serious 
thing that is happening in the United 
States, the most significantly important, 
is that people enter marriage now with 
the idea that it is terminable. 

Of course, that does not apply to the 
part of our population that is within the 
fold of a religious community. It does 
not apply to our Catholic young people. 
It does not apply to some of our Protes- 
tant young people, especially in rural 
regions. There is a large proportion to 
whom it still does not apply, but on the 
radio, in films, in the magazines, and in 
our urban secular communities, the idea 
that marriage is terminable has even 
permeated the proposal: “Let’s try it. 


and if we don’t like it . . .” This expec- 
tation permeates every quarrel. It is a 
background for having children, because 
“maybe they will hold us together.” We 
have now set up the family, therefore, 
as a terminable situation. 

A great many educational agencies 
and a great many social agencies con- 
tinue to act, however, as if the child 
from a broken home were the completely 
unusual child, as if every irregular 
union were a strange phenomenon. We 
put down “divorce” or “broken home” 
or “an irregular union” in a case history 
as an exceedingly unusual factor that in 
itself might account for almost anything. 
We have not adjusted to the actual ex- 
istence of this much more fragile state 
of the family. 

If we assume that what is needed is 
simply a realization that there has been 
a real change in American society, and 
that with our increased mobility a new 
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kind of family is emerging, we retard 
the recognition and development of 
some new ethic with which to work. 
Perhaps one of the most significant 
words that has appeared in the last ten 
years is the word “sitter.” Many mature 
people recall that they used to stay with 
somebody’s baby when they were in 
high school or college, but there was no 
word for them then. They were not yet 
an institution. The bulk of the homes in 
this country did very well with grand- 
mothers and uncles and aunts and 
cousins and younger sisters, and we did 
not need the sitter. 


N CITIES LIKE Oak Ridge the sitter. 


is a social institution that dwarfs al- 
most any other institution in the com- 
munity. People “sit” in order to get into 
homes. The people who are living in 
dormitories and have no home life be- 
come sitters in order to lounge in an 
upholstered chair and look at the fire; 
and, on the other hand, all the people in 
homes are trying to get out of them, 
for at least one evening a week, and 
get a sitter in. The whole situation is a 
sharp reminder that the typical Ameri- 
can family now consists of a husband 
and wife and one or more children liv- 
ing in a community where they do not 
know anyone, where they have no rela- 
tives, and where they have no one to de- 
pend upon to care for the children in the 
evening except a sitter who may be psy- 
chopathic. 

We have built up the picture that in- 
laws, especially grandmothers, are a 
menace. The nurse sighs if a grand- 
mother is around when the baby is born. 
The pediatrician moans when there is a 
grandmother on the scene. The assump- 
tion has been that the family should 
have no relatives to confuse the issue 
with their counsel. This has been our 
ideal for a long time, but fortunately 
we did not realize it. Now we are begin- 
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ning to achieve our ideal, and as we do 
so we are, of course, becoming aware 
that we cannot ask that type of family 
to do the kind of things that a family 
was expected to do in the past. 

In this country, for instance, we have 
always expected the members of a family 
to do most of the nursing of their sick. 
In the old days the family even buried 
its own dead, but the neighbors came in 
and helped to wash the body of the de- 
ceased. Today, of course, no one ever 
sees a dead body if he can help it; we 
have moved the dead right out of so- 
ciety, and we are getting birth out fairly 
rapidly, into the hospitals. We are left 
now with what we call the “facts of life.” 
But we still expect the family, the inex- 
perienced young wife and the inexperi- 
enced young husband, to manage its 
own finances, to handle the children’s 
education and health, to tend the sick. 
to care for the mildly insane and the 
defective, and to meet major emer- 
gencies. 

At the lower socio-economic levels 
there are social agencies to help them. 
and at the upper socio-economic levels 
a few people can still afford service. but 
for the rest of the country, we now ex- 
pect a family to achieve alone what no 
society has ever expected an individual 
family to accomplish unaided. In effect. 
we call upon the individual family to do 
what a whole clan used to do. We put 
all those demands on the individual 
family and we make the members of 
that family feel inadequate if they are 
unable to discharge those duties. 


As we realize the fragility of this 
small, inexperienced, unsupported, iso- 
lated family living in an unfamiliar en- 
vironment, amid temporary friends and 
associates, our big problem is to bring 
in community services to provide the 
assistance that the larger family used to 
extend. We can do this much faster if 
we realize that the family has not sud- 
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denly lost its moral fiber, as a lot of 
people think. We read in the discussions 
about juvenile delinquency, for instance, 
that the family has lost its moral fiber 
when what it has lost is its grandmother. 
This is especially true in particular 
groups in society. When Negro workers, 
for example, come north they leave their 
old people down south, especially the 
mother’s mother, who used to be an im- 
portant factor in caring for the children. 
In the migrations to our war towns, too, 
the young people moved and the older 
people did not. The family has become 
smaller and more isolated and less ex- 
perienced, and the husband and wife 
are less well adjusted to each other. That 
is much more true than that some 
mysterious thing called the “moral fiber” 
of the family has been lost and with it 
parental ties to the children. 

To the extent that we continue to act 
as if the family were what it used to be, 
we compromise our capacity to under- 
stand its limitations, and also we de- 
lay the development of the community 
services, the education, and the counsel- 
ing we need. 


HIS TERMINABILITY of marriage 

has had another serious effect. It 
has made women’s position exceedingly 
insecure. Europeans think that Ameri- 
can women are greatly spoiled, and, of 
course, they are. But a highly educated 
Polish woman remarked after she had 
been here a little while: “I wouldn’t be 
an American woman for anything in the 
world, American women have to work to 
keep their husbands.” We are so used to 
seeing in the advertisements such prom- 
ises as, “If you use this kind of soap, 
your husband will think your hands are 
still soft.” And if we peruse any woman’s 
magazine, we see the endless emphasis 
on the fact that wives must continue to 
be charming enough to be rechosen 
every day before breakfast! 
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So, in addition to the strain put upon 
the small family that is supposed to 
carry its illnesses, its economic ups and 
downs, there is the problem of having 
constantly to work at remaining a 
family. There is no security, even for the 
mother of young children. She too is 
faced every day, according to the ad- 
vertisements, with the possibility that if 
she lets herself go, if she gains two more 
pounds, if she does not keep her stock- 
ing seams straight, she will lose her hus- 
band. 

Several other aspects of this problem 
are important to social workers. One 
of them concerns the whole position of 
the homemaker. “Homemaker,” you 
know, is really a very interesting word 
that seems to have been invented to des- 
cribe professional home economists who 
marry. It is a good word, but it is not 
a word that we have been able to dignify 
successfully outside home economics. 
Today most of our women are home- 
makers. But many of them describe 
themselves as “just keeping house,” 
“just staying home,” “not doing any- 
thing.” Of course, the better educated 
they are, the more they are likely to say 
that. If a woman has a doctorate and is 
a homemaker she will definitely say that 
she is not doing anything. She may be 
taking care of four children in the 
country and doing all the family wash- 
ing, but she will still say that she is not 
doing anything. 

Half of our population, the half that is 
charged most intimately with family life, 
with its stability, with its tone, with its 
temper is somehow robbed in public 
opinion of dignity. This is a serious 
situation, and the major seriousness 
comes, | think, from two factors. This is 
a country of choice, and just as we have 
built our marriage pattern on choice, 
we also build our occupation patterns on 
choice. The theory is that you decide at 
the age of eight or ten or eighty what 
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you want to do, and then you go and do 
it, and if you need a little extra educa- 
tion, you take an extension course, but 
you get there. You are not bound to an 
occupation by your past, by your lack of 
education, not by what your father was 
nor by what your grandfather was. You 
are free to choose. We have emphasized 
more than any other people in modern 
times the importance of choice. 

The one group to whom we have 
given no choice is married women. Of 
course there are married women who 
go on with what is called a “career” if 
a woman has it, even though it might 
be a “job” if a man had it. They go on, 
in the face of their own ond other 
people’s disapproval, and as they work 
at their desks they think about the dust 
under the beds as no man would ever 
worry about the dust under a bed. They 
still feel that they ought to be at home 
“brooming,” tending to the dust. 

Perhaps we can realize the implica- 
tions of such a course if we consider 
what it would be like if we were to say 
to a young man, “What are you going 
to do?” And he would say, “I am going 
to be a lawyer—unless I marry, of 
course.” We would say, “Why, what dif- 
ference will that make?” He replies, 
“Of course, if I marry, I will have to 
live on a farm. I'd have to give up law.” 
When we ask, “Why ?” he answers, “Oh, 
because it’s good for children to be 
brought up on a farm.” Now, if men 
had to consider that they could have one 
way of life if they did not marry, and 
another way of life if they did marry— 
with these ways of life as different as 
being a farmer and being a lawyer— 
they might think twice about getting 
married, and they would certainly not 
feel that they had free choice. 


HAT IS REALLY women’s posi- 
tion. Women in our society are still 
a status group; if they marry, certain 
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sorts of behavior are expected from 
them. I do not at all think that most 
married women do not want to stay at 
home, but I do think that most married 
women would like not to have it taken 
quite so for granted that they should 
stay home. If they were given a choice, 
most of them would stay at home. In a 
recent Fortune survey, in answer to the 
question to women, “If you were born 
again, what sex would you like to be?” 
25 per cent of the women, one out of 
four, said. “A man.” A society is not 
very stable when one out of four of one 
sex wants to be of the opposite sex, and 
it is not a very stable family life in 
which the carriers of that family life are 
the people who, obviously, would like to 
have carried it in another way. 

It is serious that we have not solved 
the problems of choice for married 
women. We have presented the illusio. 
of choice so effectively to all men that 
women feel deprived because they do 
not have it also. Of course, men do not 
have anything like the choice they think 
they do, but they think they have it. and 
that is what is important. 

Another serious difficulty for the 
home-maker is that she can no longer 
see tangible results of what she does. In 
the past the housewife did a lot of can- 
ning. She made the children’s clothes. 
She baked the bread. She did big, con- 
spicuous things, material things that she 
could point to, things that the neighbors 
could point to. 

Today, if a woman in an urban home 
has really been successful as a mother 
for a week, it means that nothing tan- 
gible has happened at all. The modern 
woman's life, in which she takes one 
child here and another child there, and 
gets the laundry in and the laundry out, 
the electrician in and the plumber in, 
and goes shopping here and shopping 
there, and leaves this here and gets that 
from there all day long, leaves her with 
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nothing to say at the end of the day ex- 
cept that she got through it. 

She has shifted her position from be- 
ing a producer to being an integrator 
and organizer of consumption, and we 
have no standards for appreciating and 
judging this new role. Most American 
women are still up against the old stand- 
ards that called for showing that some- 
thing had been accomplished; yet they 
can no longer boast of large numbers of 
children, and we have no standards of 
pride and self-esteem and self-respect for 
the homemaker which make it possible 
for the woman on whom family life de- 
pends to be as contented and as secure 
as she deserves to be. 

There have been a great many attacks 
lately on women. Women have been at- 
tacked by the psychiatrists, who found 


~ that a lot of boys in the army were not 


ready to leave home. Nobody had ex- 
pected that they would have to leave 
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home so early, and our weaning system 
was not adjusted to the demands of the 
army. Since the men in this country are 
reared by women, the women were 
blamed. Most of what is good in chil- 
dren and most of what“is bad are due 
to their mothers, because the mothers 
bring them up, and the fathers do not. 
To the extent that we are re-evaluating 
the maturity of our adolescents and the 
behavior of our children, we are bound 
to find a heavy barrage against women 
because we put such a heavy burden on 
them. 

It is understandable that we should 
have come to lay such an excessive bur- 
den on mothers in this country. In the 
pioneer days of America a woman had 
to assume a great deal more responsi- 
bility than did the women in old and 
stable countries of Europe. The Ameri- 
can pioneer man wanted a wife who was 
capable of providing hospitality to the 
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settlers as they came through in the cov- 
ered wagons, of fending off the Indians 
if necessary, staying alone for weeks, 
and looking after the property in his ab- 
sence. Here was built up the standard of 
organizing, responsible, and rugged 
womanhood. 


HEN, WHEN large numbers of 
non-English-speaking people began 
coming to this country and had to learn 
as adults how to live in America, the 
men had quite enough to do to learn 
how to support themselves and _ their 
families, and all the details of daily liv- 
ing were turned over to the women. 
Thus the women became the arbiters of 
home life and of consumption standards 
far more than they had been in the 
countries from which they had come. 
So a variety of perfectly understand- 
able historical reasons has turned the 
responsibilities of parenthood over to 
women in this country, but not without 
serious consequences. One of the most 
far-reaching consequences is the demand 
that women combine motherliness with 
discipline. That is difficult and, to some 
extent, contradictory. After all, mother- 
ly behavior is responsive. You think, 
“The baby is hungry. | will feed him.” 
He initiates, you go toward him. In a 
disciplinary, dominating type of behav- 
ior you initiate, you give the order, you 
tell the child to stop or to start, and he 
stops and he starts. 


In one case the mother is responsive 
to the child, and in the other case the 
mother is disciplinary and _ restrictive 
and punitive. That is a difficult combi- 
nation to achieve, much more difficult 
than when the discipline was lodged in 
the father and the responsiveness in 
the mother. We assign both characteris- 
tics to the mother’s role and to that ex- 
tent we have made women’s role difh- 
cult. We have made it necessary for 
them to say, “Mother loves you better 


June 


than anyone in the world,” and “You 
had better get ‘A’!” In most European 
countries, a mother could love the child 
whether he got “A” or not, and father 
could discipline him on matters like 
school marks. There was a balance that 
was easier to manage than the Ameri- 
can balance. 


Furthermore, the mother has had to 
do all the weaning of the children. She 
has had to keep them at home and push 
them off simultaneously. It has not been 
a question of the father taking over the 
children, of schoolmasters taking over 
the boys, of a men’s society taking over 
the boys. The schoolteacher is a woman 
too, and the mother has had to push the 
child off and off: “You are old enough 
to go to bed by yourself”; “You are too 
old to sit on mother’s lap”; “You are 
old enough to do this and that and the 
other”—pushing, pushing, pushing the 
child away. When the person who is sup- 
posed to love him best keeps pushing a 
child away, there is a basic contradic- 
tion. So, we have asked American moth- 
ers to do something that is quite diffi- 
cult. I think it is important not only to 
realize how difficult it has been but also 
to foster every attempt to get fathers 
into the home. 


The role of the father is one on which 
there is genuine disagreement between 
American women and American men. 
As the 1946 Fortune survey showed, 
there are more American women who 
would like their husbands to take great- 
er part in the discipline and rearing of 
the children than there are American 
men who would like to do so. At the 
same time there is a trend in the con- 
temporary American family for young 
fathers to do more for their children 
than fathers have ever done before. This 
is partly due to the fact that the return- 
ing veteran finds that his baby is more 
interesting and exciting than it might 
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have seemed if he had been home from 
the time of its birth. 


As we move into the five-day week, 
free Saturday mornings are appearing 
all over the country, unpre-empted by 
church or state or golf club. Here is a 
situation that should interest every per- 
son who is concerned with changing the 
tone or pattern of our culture. Nobody 
knows what a man ought to do on Sat- 
urday morning. Saturday morning is 
one fourteenth of the week; if every 
American father spent one fourteenth 
of the week with his children, the Amer- 
ican family would present a very differ- 
ent picture from what we have now. 

We have the opportunity before a pat- 
tern freezes, before some commercial- 
ized interest gets hold of Saturday morn- 
ing, to set Saturday morning up as fa- 
ther’s morning. A large number of 
young fathers would like to do just that; 
for they have realized, partly through 
the separation of the war years, that if 
they could see more of their children, 
they would be able to make more of 
their family life. This is a promising 
positive trend in American life, some- 
thing we can grasp as a means of bring- 
ing the younger fathers, particularly, in- 
to the home. 


E NEED also a new ethic for 

family life. We need a new valu- 
ation of family life for the secularized 
people in our society. After all, we have, 
out of our total population, 65,000,000 
church members in this country, and 
that is a generous count. In many: de- 
nominations the census includes all the 
christened children regardless of their 
church attendance or church interest. 
We have an increasing number of peo- 
ple who are unrelated to any sort of re- 
ligious sanction or to any sort of ethical 
judgment as to why they should do one 
thing rather than another, why they 
should stay married instead of being 


divorced, why they should bring up 
their children rather than desert them. 
To these people the family has no defi- 
nite value, no ethical role, as it had in 
our older culture and as it must have in 
every culture if it is going to survive. 

One of the values that we can give 
young people in schools, give people 
who are struggling with the question of 
why they should keep on with their mar- 
riage, is a sense of the importance of a 
family in which the father and mother 
respect each other and yet may disagree 
in the bringing up of whole individuals 
in a democracy. Early in the twenties 
the Russians experimented with mar- 
riage and the family as an institution on 
the general theory that the family was 
an outworn, bourgeois institution, but 
they seem to have found, even with all 
the ideology that would have supported 
another position, no other way to pro- 
duce responsible human beings who 
would grow up and marry and have chil- 
dren themselves. They now re-enforce 
the family very heavily. 

We know no other way to produce 
whole human beings than through the 
family, and we know no other way to 
produce “democratic” human beings— 
the kind who can tolerate the two-party 
system. Toleration of the two-party sys- 
tem is based on the experience gained 
when father says “yes” and mother says 
“no” about the same thing. It is inter- 
esting to learn that the typical German 
character may be traced back to the 
family structure where somebody domi- 
nated, and it did not have to be father. 
There were families in which the mother 
dominated; it was the domination that 
was important, and the children felt safe 
in the resulting environment. 

In America we bring up children to 
feel safe in a world where father likes 
this and mother likes that, where the 
parents vote for different candidates, 
where one week mother supports the 
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boy’s desire for a bicycle and the next 
week father supports his plea to go fish- 
ing, where two people whom he loves 
and respects disagree with each other. 
Out of this picture grows the kind of 
character which can tolerate and respect 
disagreement. We know of no other way 
of producing such a character save in a 
family form in which women are ac- 
corded a reasonably high level of re- 
spect, the right to their own opinions, 
and a capacity to stand up to their hus- 
bands without quarreling and without 
giving the children a sense of insecurity. 

People of all ages are asking today 
what is the relationship between their 
personal lives and their personal choices, 
and between the personal lives and per- 
sonal choices of their neighbors, their 
clients, their parents, their students, and 
the great crisis that faces the human 
race. For this is the greatest crisis, per- 
haps, since a small group of prehistoric 
men wandered north with fire that they 


knew how to keep but knew not how to 
make. 


The relationship between family struc- 
ture and coherent personality and citi- 
zenship, and faith in the continuance of 
the human race, is something we can 
stress for the very young and for those 
who are beginning family life at a pe- 
riod that is fearfully unrewarding in its 
prospects for stability and for continu- 
ance. But if we recognize the extent to 
which the present situation is partly 
temporary and partly a function of the 
whole world crisis, if we tie in personal 
choices to the possibility of people feel- 
ing strong enough and _ optimistic 
enough to go on, and if we recognize 
the extent to which the family has 
changed, and the sort of support it 
needs, we may be able to develop an 
ethic appropriate to the new and fragile 
family forms that we have in this coun- 
try today. 


DON’T LOOK 
for PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY during July and August 


AS’ OUR SUBSCRIBERS know, we do not publish during these two summer 
months. Our next issue, that of September, will, however, reach you during 
the latter part of August, which means that we go on working during the sum- 
mer. We hope to use this breathing spell for a better magazine in the fall. A 
list of articles we have already scheduled for future issues will be found on the 
inside back cover. 


Meanwhile, if you haven't already entered your subscription, do so today. 
Don’t miss any of the valuable features in forthcoming issues. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES - $3 for one year or $6 for 3 years. 
MAIL TODAY - 

PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
I enclose: 

(0 $3 for a one-year ‘subscription. 

(0 $6 for a three-year subscription. 
Send me the current issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY immediately. 
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CONSULTATION CLINIC 


N ADDITION to the members an- 

nounced previously, we are very glad 
to report that the following eminent psy- 
chiatrists have consented to serve on our 
panel of THE ConsuLtation CLIinic for 
the purpose of answering questions from 
our ministers: Dr. Smiley Blanton, Dr. 
Leland Hinsie, and Dr. Earl Alfred 
Loomis, Jr. All of them have for some 
time been concerned with the integra- 
tion of psychiatry and religion. Dr. 
Blanton has for many years been work- 
ing closely with the Rev. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, and is co-author with him of 
the recent book, The Art of Real Happi- 
ness. Dr. Hinsie is one of the outstand- 
ing members of the American Psychia- 
tric Association and has written widely 
on technical problems of diagnosis and 
treatment. Dr. Loomis. the author of the 
answer to the minister's question on 
grief in this department, is a member of 
the Division of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases of the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital. These new members of our 
panel have an important contribution to 
make, 


Question—Healthy or morbid grief? 
A minister writes: 


A family lost a strapping 24-year-old 
son in Alaska when he fell from an air- 
plane, and the body has never been lo- 
cated. Ii has been about a year now. 


The family belongs to this church. The 
mother has gone through various epi- 
sodes since: lack of a satisfactory ex- 
planation of it all, a sense of nearness 
of her son, frustration, a what’s-the-use 


‘attitude, a resolve to live as she consid- 


ers her son would have her, a feeling of 
duty toward the community, a stoical 
acceptance, and maybe some thoughts 
of self-destruction. Is there a pamphlet 
out, or a book, relative to phases through 
which an individual may pass when 
tragic death has come into the home? 


A minister answers: 


“Emancipation” is the key word here. 
The mother still seems to be tied to the 
son, even though he has been gone for 
more than a year. There is need that 
these tics be broken. To break these 
bonds the mother needs to talk—to talk 
about the accident, about her son and 
his relationship to herself. If a counsel- 
ing relationship can be established so 
that the minister can meet this woman 
for an hour once or twice a week for 
several weeks, that would be preferable. 


There is need for the bereaved to 
cover her whole relationship to her son 
back through the years. She should be 
encouraged not only to give a recital of 
events, but to express her feelings about 
her son and his relationships to her. 
The minister will remain permissive. 
and not seek to evaluate or to judge 
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feelings, either positive or negative. The 
important thing is how the bereaved 
feels. She may, for example, express 
certain guilt feelings which the minister 
feels are unjustified. Their objective 
reality is beside the point. How does the 
bereaved feel, is the issue. If there are 
justified guilt feelings, the minister will 
not want to blame or condemn. 

As the bereaved talks, she will un- 
doubtedly have spells of weeping. She 
should be encouraged to feel that these 
are natural and are not a matter for 
feeling ashamed, nor are they a denial 
of faith. 

“Consolation” is a second important 
word here. When the bereaved has 
been emancipated, then she can be con- 
soled. There is danger in trying to give 
assurances too soon. By his sympathetic 
understanding the minister will have 
brought some consolation, but formal 
consolation can now be brought. The 
minister can remind the bereaved of the 
implications of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection or of immortality, and of the 
strengthening presence of the Living 
Christ. We don’t know why these things 
happen, only how a Christian should 
meet them. 

“Socialization” is a third word to re- 
member. When the bereaved has been 
freed from ties to the deceased, then 
there is need for new interpersonal re- 
lationships. There is need to realize that 
an individual can be in a crowd with- 
out being of it. The minister will have 
started the process of socialization in 
his counseling. Beyond this he can help 
the bereaved to find her way into close 
fellowship in small groups. 


Suggested Readings: 


Ina May Greer, “Grief Must Be 
Faced,” The Christian Century, Febru- 
ary, 1945. 


Erich Lindemann, “Symptomatology 
and Management of Acute Grief,” The 


American Journal of Psychiatry, Sep- 
tember, 1944. Technical and basic. 


William F. Rogers, “The Place of 
Grief Work in Mental Health,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation; Paul E. John- 
son, Major Professor, Boston Universi- 
ty, 1948. 


William F. Rogers, Ye Shall Be Com- 
forted, Westminster Pastoral Aid Series. 
Westminster Press, 1950. Popular, but 
suggestive for ministers. Available in 


June. 
William F. Rogers 
Minister of the Congregational 
Churches, 
Amherst, New Hampshire 


A psychiatrist answers: 


The loss of a son in war can be a 
harrowing experience. It is usually in- 
tensified if the person is missing a long 
time before death is established or if 
the body is never located. Fears and 
hopes are constantly at war in both the 
unconscious and the conscious mind and 
delay the resolution of the grief. 

From the description provided in the 
question, the mother of this 24-year-old 
man has suffered a difficult grief reac- 
tion. None of the individual episodes de- 
scribed are in themselves pathological. 
and any or all may occur in a normal 
grief reaction, yet the very fact that the 
question is asked strongly suggests that 
these “episodes” have been more in- 
tense, more prolonged, or more vacillat- 
ing than usual. 


A normal grief reaction represents the 
painful experience of separation from a 
loved one which is experienced as the 
loss of a part of oneself. It is usually 
done bit by bit and is perhaps never 
fully accomplished. What is important 
is that a sufficient amount of the invest- 
ment of life interest and energy be grad- 
ually weaned from the memory of the 
loved one so that it can be reinvested in 
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living persons and current and future 
activities. 

Difficulties in carrying out this transi- 
tion may result from many causes, 
among them suddenness and unexpect- 
edness of separation; excessively pro- 
longed period of uncertainty regarding 
the reality of the separation (here, for 
example, one may even have accom- 
plished one’s separation and then dis- 
cover that the person is going to live 
after all and that the relationship hence- 
forth is an altered one) ; mixed feelings 
for the person occurring particularly on 
the unconscious level and resulting in 
the feeling or acting as if “the score had 
not been settled” with the person who 
has departed, or identification with him 
in continuing his work, purpose, or per- 
sonality. 

The pastor’s role in these situations is 
that of relating in an understanding 
manner to the woman in all the vacilla- 
tion and alteration of her moods; ad- 
mitting with her the fact that we as hu- 
man beings do not have satisfactory ex- 
planations of why some individuals are 
taken now and others later; assuring her 
of his understanding of her feeling of 
her son’s nearness, and perhaps inter- 
preting it in terms of the experience of 
the communion of saints; acknowledg- 
ing during periods of frustration his 
understanding of how thwarted and 
blocked one must feel when one’s hopes 
are dashed and one must begin to re- 
build from ashes. The pastor, while he 
probably avoided indulging in Polly- 
anna preachments during periods of dis- 
couragement and defeat, nevertheless 
represented one who expresses his 
strength through understanding even if 
it be entirely silent and tacit. 

There is room for successful applica- 
tion of resolves to “live as her son would 
have her” or “feelings of duty toward 
the community,” provided they do not 
partake of martyrdom or fanatic zeal- 
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otry. Only time and love can heal the 
stoical attitude. If it approaches self- 
destructive thoughts, psychiatric consul- 
tation should be undertaken for the pro- 
tection of both the woman and her pas- 
tor. However, no psychiatrist can re- 
place the pastor’s function in the ma- 
jority of separation and grief reactions 
of his parishioners. It is only his own 
maturity and faith and understanding 
that will enable the minister to share in 
the rehabilitation of the bereaved. It 
must be remembered that the process of 
“grief work,” as Freud termed it, is a 
slow one, and what has been said is not 
meant to imply that it can necessarily 
be accelerated to any great degree, or 
that time alone will not heal the ma- 
jority of grief reactions. Nevertheless, 
much comfort can be brought to the be- 
reaved, and their usefulness to the com- 
munity and themselves can be enhanced, 
by helping them in relating their lives 
to persons and activities as early as pos- 
sible. 

During counseling sessions mourners 
should be permitted freely to describe 
in great detail their past relations and 
experiences. (Some Irish wakes have 
provided a cultural setting for this phe- 
nomenon.) What gradually occurs seems 
to be the recognition and acceptance, bit 
by bit, of the fact that the loved one 
really was, but is no more in this life; 
and that one is oneself still here and has 
both work and joy now and in the fu- 
ture. The Christian hope of immortality 
can provide a cheerful contrast to an 
otherwise somewhat stoical acceptance 
of death’s finality. 


Earl A. Loomis, Jr., M.D. 
Div. of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital 


We invite our readers’ comments on 
the adequacy and usefulness of these 
answers as well as their further ques- 
tions. 
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Anxiety 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Dr. May thinks that I do not make a 
distinction between normal anxiety and 
neurotic anxiety. He may be right that 
| do not make the distinction sharply 
enough. It is, however, quite clear that 
I am dealing primarily with what he 
calls normal anxiety. Dr. May, on the 
other hand, seems to me to confuse the 
two when he declares that anxiety can 
not be related to creativity. It is true 
that neurotic anxiety is not creative, but 
I still think that what he calls normal 
anxiety, which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of human freedom, contains 
concern, not only that we will not be at 
all, but also concern that we should be- 
come what we truly are. In the second 
form it is the basis of creativity. 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


DR. MAY REPLIES: 


I am aware that Dr. Niebuhr deals 
primarily with normal anxiety in his 
writings. My point was that unless this 
is clearly distinguished from neurotic 
anxiety, all anxiety tends to be rational- 
ized and lumped under the normal cate- 
gory. But Dr. Niebuhr’s statement that 
I declare that anxiety cannot be related 
to creativity is inaccurate—in fact, it is 
the exact opposite of my actual posi- 


tion. | believe there is a very close rela- 
tion between creativity and normal anx- 
iety, as I indicated in the first paper in 
this journal (March, pages 29-31). In 
fact, this relationship is one of the cen- 
tral topics in my discussion of anxiety 
in my recent book. What I did state in 
the paper under discussion—and | as- 
sume it is this point with which Dr. Nie- 
buhr disagrees—is that “creative en- 
deavor may be carried out on motiva- 
tions other than anxiety.” That is to say. 
all creativity (for example, children’s 
play) is not necessarily motivated by 
anxiety. Otherwise, I am in agreement 
with the last two sentences in Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s comment above. 
—Rollo May, 
New York City 


Objection 
A MINISTER WRITES: 


I have just read “Euthanasia: Our 
Right to Die” by Joseph Fletcher. | 
must say this is the most absurd of 
many absurd articles I have read in 
your magazine. I cannot conceive of a 
Christian putting his stamp of approval 
on murder in any form. Here is a man 
who, because of his position as profes- 
sor in a theological school, should be a 
Christian, yet he seems to think this 
form of murder is perfectly all right. 

To point out just one of the several 
absurdities in the author’s reasoning, | 
wish to cite the place where he reasons 
that because some doctors practice eu- 
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thanasia it should not be “a secret and 
furtive practice.” According to his rea- 
soning it should be made a legal prac- 
tice by law. This is the same as reason- 
ing that, because some men find it in 
their hearts to do murder of any type, 
murder should not be a secret and fur- 
tive act, but should be legalized so these 
criminals could follow their inclina- 
tions without fear of any sort of punish- 
ment by law. So with any crime that 
can be named. Because some unscrupu- 
lous and criminal minded doctors com- 
mit murder and call it by a high sound- 
ing name like euthanasia is no reason 
why it should be made a legal practice. 


—Ray A. Truitt 
LaMesa, New Mexico 


On Euthanasia 
ANOTHER MINISTER WRITES: 


I am submitting the following ques- 
tions which came to mind as I read Jo- 
seph Fletcher’s article, “Euthanasia: 
Our Right to Die.” 

How much do we have to do with 
bringing our own selves into existence? 
Even with bringing others into exist- 
ence? 

We control life, true. But do we there- 
fore also have the right to terminate it? 
Especially since we have so little to do 
with creating life? 

Doesn’t the Parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan as told by our Lord indirectly 
recommend that we help our neighbor 
to live longer? 

What, after all, is the real issue? 
Which kind of death? Or, is it lawful 
to destroy life or to save life? 

It seems to me that according to the 
word of our Lord Jesus the only time 
that life is found is when it is lost for 
His sake. 

Is a person helping another person 
by taking that away from him which is 
the only thing that in the first place 
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gives one a chance to help him? Namely, 
Life. 
—Kurt Hartmann, 
Pastor, Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, 
Pflugerville, Texas 


IN REPLY TO PASTOR HARTMANN 


There are too many questions raised 
in this letter that call for long and seri- 
ous discussion. Since time and space are 
limited I am sure he will overlook any 
apparent asperity in this reply, due sole- 
ly to brevity. 

We have nothing to do with bringing 
ourselves into this world. But we (who 
are parents) have everything to do with 
bringing others into it. We make the 
choice for them, we assume that tre- 
mendous right of controlling the quan- 
tity and quality of living human beings. 

My own view, which seems to me con- 
sistent and coherent, is that since we 
assume control of life through initiating 
it, and maintain our control of it through 
medical interference with purely natural 
and uncontrolled circumstances (such as 
disease and functional disorders), we 
have as much right to assume control 
over the precise moment of its ending. 
In exerting any of these controls, whether 
at the beginning, throughout, or at the 
ending, the same principles should be 
our guide — namely: health, decency, 
mercy, respect for personality. 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan 
has nothing to do with helping our 
neighbor to live longer, even though 
that is clearly expected of us in the Gos- 
pels. That particular parable has to do 
with the lawyer’s question: “Who is my 
neighbor.” 

Our duty is to save life rather than to 
destroy it, but it is not our duty to pro- 
long mere physiological existence (which 
is not “life” in any Christian or reli- 
gious sense anyway) if its prolongation 
is to be at the expense of personality, 
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self-possession, moral and mental integ- 
rity. When the gospels speak of life they 
do not refer to mere physical existence. 
This naturalism has no place in a Chris- 
tian doctrine of man. 

What Jesus says about saving our 
lives by losing them only makes sense if 
what I have said about the Christian 
view of “life” is true. If he meant physi- 
ological life, then his saying is obviously 
a contradiction of itself, and meaning- 
less. 

If it can be reasoned that we have no 
right to “take away” a man’s life (1 
would say: assist him to end it) because 
it was due to his living that we could 
serve him, then I suppose we could by 
the same kind of logic argue that we 
have no right to help a man end his 
atheistic beliefs (as in an attempt at con- 
version) because it was due to his being 
an atheist that we had a chance to at- 
tempt his conversion. 


—Joseph Fletcher 


A DOCTOR WRITES: 


There has been altogether too much 
talk about the right of the physician to 
kill. Prof. Fletcher (April 1950 issue) 
mentions in this connection various 
forms of “lawful” and “unlawful” kill- 
ing. 

In my opinion, to quote Dr. Fletcher 
himself, “the issue is not life or death.” 
The word euthanasia is a misnomer. 
Death is always merciful, and in this 
sense, all dying is euthanasia. The mar- 
tyrs, the persecuted, the massacred and 
the ravished—they all died mercifully. 

However, the last phase of life may 
be connected with intolerable pain. It 
is morally justifiable, and, incidentally, 
one of the duties of the physician to al- 
leviate this pain. To render the transi- 
tion from life to death as pain-free as 
possible—is the extent to which in 4 
hopeless case a doctor can go. There is 
hardly ever any occasion to go beyond 
this service which is “merciful” not 
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only in the medical but also in the Bib- 
lical sense. 
—Emil A. Gutheil 
Director of Education 
Postgraduate Center for 
Psychotherapy, New York 


IN REPLY TO DR. GUTHEIL 

Surely we may distinguish between 
“lawful” and “unlawful” killing. The 
soldier kills lawfully, the gangster un- 
lawfully. Killing in self-defense is law- 
ful, killing a householder while robbing 
him is unlawful. The distinction is mean- 
ingful even for those who would deny 
that any killing of any kind is righteous. 

In the case for medical euthanasia 
nobody suggests that physicians have or 
should have the right to kill. The pro- 
posal is that they shall have the right to 
provide patients (in agreed circum- 
stances) with the medical assistance to 
end their lives—on the patient’s initia- 
tive. 

However, the most important consid- 
eration raised by Dr. Gutheil’s letter has 
to do with the true nature of death. 
Death is a process, not (as he seems to 
think) merely an event. Physiologically, 
we are dying all the time. The issue 


arises when the end of the process is 


almost at hand and to continue the proc- 
ess (or allow it to continue) would in- 
volve hideous and demoralizing pain at 
the expense of personal integrity. 

I cannot imagine what to make of his 
curious qualification (“hardly ever any 
occasion”) when he has already asserted 
that a physician cannot go beyond mak- 
ing a patient’s death as painfree “as 
possible.” It is easy to understand Dr. 
Gutheil’s distaste for euthanasia (we all 
share it), but like so many who partici- 
pate in this discussion he offers asser- 
tions of what is right and what is not 
without any supporting reasons, and 
tops it off with an unexplained qualifi- 
cation! 


—Joseph Fletcher 
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NOTES 


AND NEWS 


S OUR READERS must have gath- 

ered from the interchange of cor- 
respondence between Seward Hiltner 
and the Editor, Mr. Hiltner is joining 
the Federated Theological Faculty of 
The University of Chicago, as Associate 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, in Sep- 
tember. This arrangement will, of course, 
in no way interfere with Mr. Hiltner’s 
office of Pastoral Consultant to our jour- 
nal. In a very real sense, his going to 
Chicago will bring us closer to our read- 
ers. Mr. Hiltner has our best wishes. 
and the Federated Theological Faculty 


our congratulations. 


GROUP THERAPY 

Dr. Paul E. Johnson presented a pa- 
per on “Group Therapy in the Boston 
Dispensary” before the Social Work Ex- 
ecutives of Boston on March 27. On 
April 5, Dr. Johnson gave a paper on 
“A 20-year experiment in Group Ther- 
apy” at a staff conference of the Boston 
State Hospital. 


PREFRONTAL LOBOTOMY 

Rev. Robert C. Leslie, Protestant 
Chaplain of the Boston State Hospital 
and Boston Psychopathic Hospital, has 
been appointed a member of a research 
team to study the personalities of pa- 
tients undergoing prefrontal lobotomy. 
Chaplain Leslie’s particular function in 
this study will be the gathering of data 
on the religious and moral aspects of 
the effects of psychosurgery on person- 
ality. 


We have just received a manuscript 
on the emotional effects of prefrontal 


lobotomy written by Dr. Walter Free- 
man of George Washington University, 
the outstanding authority on psychosur- 
gery, which will be published in a forth- 
coming issue.—Eb. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

Chaplain John A. Whitesel, Assistant 
Chaplain at Boston University, present- 
ed a paper on April 25, before the Chap- 
lains’ section of the American Protest- 
ant Hospital Association on the use of 
projective psychological tests for per- 
sonality diagnosis and interpretation. 


LESSONS IN LIVING 

“Lessons in Living”—a course of les- 
sons in practical Christianity based en- 
tirely on the teachings of Jesus Christ— 
is being given every Sunday at 3 P. M. 
in Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Ca- 
thedral. These group discussions are 
supplemented by individual conferences 
whenever indicated in areas such as 
family problems, unemployment, physi- 
cal and mental conditions, and, above 
all, spiritual matters. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 

The University of New Hampshire at 
Durham, is sponsoring an institute on 
marriage and family life June 19-24, 
which is open to clergymen, church 
school workers, social workers, and 
others. Participants in the institute are 
Dr. Paul Popenoe and Mr. Roy E. Dick- 


erson. 


GROUP DYNAMICS 

The Federated Theological Faculty of 
The University of Chicago is sponsor- 
ing a workshop on group dynamics in 
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the life of the Church, July 3-21, for 
leaders in the field of family life and 
parent education, ministers, directors of 
religious education, teachers of religion, 
and others. The purpose of the work- 
shop is to integrate the ideas and meth- 
odology of group dynamics, counseling. 
and religious education; and to test the 
resulting ideas and methods in the work- 
shop situation. The group is limited to 
40 individuals. Dr. Ross Snyder of the 
Federated Theological Faculty of The 
University of Chicago, Rev. Philip An- 
derson, Associate Pastor, Glenview Com- 
munity Church, Rev Russell Becker, 
Dean of Students, Downtown College, 
University of Chicago, Mr. George Cor- 
win, National Council of Y.M.C. A., 
and Dr. Thomas Gordon, Counseling 
Center and Department of Psychology, 
University of Chicago, are members of 
the staff of the workshop. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

New ways of applying knowledge 
about human development to practical 
situations in education, social group 
work, parent education and community 
recreation will be discussed at a work- 
shop in human development and educa- 
tion conducted by the University of Chi- 
cago, June 26 to August 4. 


DELINQUENCY 

St. Lawrence University, in coopera- 
tion with the State of New York, will 
sponsor a one-week institute on delin- 
quency and crime beginning July 16. It 
will be held on the St. Lawrence campus 
at Canton, New York, and will offer 
fourteen short courses, covering various 
aspects of the subject. Prominent state 
officials will serve as advisers to the pro- 
gram. 


FAMILY RELATIONS 
The 1950 annual conference of The 
National Council on Family Relations 
will be held at the University of Denver. 


Denver, Colorado, on September 5. Dr. 
Eugene Link of the University of Den- 
ver is the general chairman. The theme 
of the conference is “The Family Looks 
at the Expert.” 


N. J. STATE DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 

The first State supported diagnostic 
center in the country was recently dedi- 
cated. “The Center is to be an institute 
of service to existing authority, not one 
of control,” said Sanford Bates, Com- 
missioner of the State Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies. The purpose of 
the diagnostic center is to provide for 
the psychological and psychiatric study 
of individuals when such a procedure 
is deemed necessary by public authori- 
ties. 


HUSBANDS 

Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, chair- 
man of the sociology department at In- 
diana University, reporting on a 3-year 
survey in the Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, found that women are 
in much greater danger of being killed 
by their own husbands than by sex 
criminals or by other assailants. 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 1950 


~ In accordance with requests from our 
readers, we are continuing the reports 
of clinical training in various areas o/ 
the country. Other reports will follow in 
subsequent issues. 

Prepared by Seward Hiltner, Execu- 
tive Secretary, and Helen G. Yergin, 
Office Secretary, Department of Pastoral 
Services of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America; with 
the assistance of Frederick Kuether. Di- 
rector of the Council for Clinical Train- 
ing; Rollin J. Fairbanks, Director of the 
Institute of Pastoral Care: John M. Bil- 
linsky, Wayne E. Oates, Robert M. 
Trenery, and Granger E. Westberg. 
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The Institute of Pastoral Care 


The Institute of Pastoral Care is an 
independent non-profit educational foun- 
dation that provides clinical pastoral 
training for theological students and 
clergy in both general and mental hos- 
pitals, publishes The Journal of Pastoral 
Care, and proposes research projects 
in the pastoral field. The executive office 
is located at Andover Hall, Francis Ave- 
nue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Rev. 
Rollin J. Fairbanks is Executive Direc- 
tor and Rev. James H. Burns and Rev. 
Robert C. Leslie are Associate Directors. 

During the first two weeks of each 
session, there is a program of part-time. 
volunteer orderly service. Such an ex- 
perience enables the clergyman to know 
hospital routine, to become acquainted 
with patients upon the basis of service. 
to develop emotional control when con- 
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fronted with unpleasant situations and 
finally to acquire the humility which 
only menial tasks can give. 

Daily classes deal with clinical ma- 
terial, parish problems, and clinical the- 
ology. Students observe nearly every 
phase of hospital experience and attend 
lectures on medical, surgical, psychia- 
tric, and social service subjects. Most of 
the time, however, is devoted to super- 
vised calling on the wards and to the 
recording of these calls for evaluation 
and interpretation. Reading reports are 
required during the training period, and 
books are suggested for study after com- 
pletion of the course. 


Tested methods of pastoral counseling 
are explored and clinical experience is 
provided under the supervision of 
clergymen who have had training and 
experience both in the parish and in the 


A book for those bereaved by 
the loss of a loved one 


Ye Shall Be Comforted 


The second volume in Westminster's new series 
of Pastoral Aid Books 


By WILLIAM F. ROGERS. Solace for all who mourn, through 


the combined insights of psychology and religion. A valu- 
able book for the pastor in his ministrations, and for the 
layman who wishes to help himself find God's ever-present 


consolation. 


Just published, $1.50 


Another book in this helpful series: 


My Faith Leoks Up, by RUSSELL L. DICKS. Prayers and 
meditations for all who suffer from emotional tension. $1.50 


At all bookstores, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 
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more specialized aspects of the minis- 
try. Actual parish problems are present- 
ed and the relationships of psychoso- 
matic medicine, psychiatry, clinical psy- 
chology, and other branches of the heal- 
ing professions are discussed in lectures 
and seminars. The study of spiritual re- 
sources in times of illness and the art of 
ministering to the sick constitute essen- 
tial parts of the course. 

While the programs in the mental 
hospitals are similar to those offered in 
the other centers, the content and focus 
are different. The understanding of per- 
sonality, its adjustments to conflict, and 
the therapeutic resources of medicine. 
religion, and the community are given 
particular emphasis. 

At each training center the Protestant 
Chaplain serves as Director of Clinical 
Pastoral Training and is assisted by 
qualified associates. Many of the guest 
lecturers are selected from hospital 
staffs and affiliated medical schools. 
Competent religious leaders are invited 
to share in the program at each center. 

Five six-weeks’ courses will be given 
at the following centers: 


General Hospital Training Centers: 

Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Chaplain James H. 
Burns, Director; two sessions: June 5th 
to 14th, July 17th to August 25th. 18 
students each session. 

University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. Chaplain Malcolm B. Ballinger. 
Director; July 17th to August 25th. 18 
students. 


Mental Hospital Training Centers 

Boston State Hospital, Boston 24. 
Massachusetts. Chaplain Robert C. Les- 
lie, Director; July 17th to August 25th. 
10 students. 

Worcester State Hospital, Worcester. 
Massachusetts. Chaplain Albert F. 
Greene, Director; June 5th to July 14th. 
10 students. 


All applicants shall be either enrolled 
in or alumni of seminaries or other ac- 
credited training schools, or shall have 
had at least three years’ professional ex- 
perience, or present other qualifications 
which will bring them within the scope 
of the Institute’s function and purpose. 

Many seminaries and theological col- 
leges grant three to six credits for each 
six weeks’ course upon receipt of certi- 
fication from the Institute. Arrange- 
ments should be made by the student 
directly with his seminary, before the 
Summer School opens. 

Partial scholarships can occasionally 
be secured in cooperation with confer- 
ence, synod, or diocesan offices. Clergy- 
men who have had previous clinical 
training are eligible for appointments as 
clinical fellows or course assistants. Fur- 
ther details will be furnished upon re- 
quest. 


There is a registration fee of $5.00, 
which must accompany the application 
and which cannot be refunded. There is 
also a tuition charge of $35.00 payable 
when an applicant receives notice that 
he has been accepted for training, and 
which will be refunded if a student with- 
draws before the session begins. Checks 
should be made payable to the chaplain 
of the center where admission is desired. 


For those studying at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and the Univer- 
sity Hospital, meals can be secured in 
or near these hospitals at a moderate 
cost. Rooms are usually available in 
homes or at a nearby seminary at ap- 
proximately $5.00 per week. 


At the Boston State Hospital and the 
Worcester State Hospital students will 
be assigned certain duties in exchange 
for room, board, and laundry. 


Those who wish to apply should write 
directly to the Protestant Chaplain 
where enrollment is sought, requesting 
an application blank. 
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WHO'S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Dr. Joun A. P. Micter is Chief Psy- 
chiatrist, Rehabilitation Center of the 
American Rehabilitation Committee. Dr. 
Millet has been concerned with the re- 
lationship of psychiatry and religion. 
both in theory and practice. 


Dr. WiLtiaM F. Rocers is minister 
of the Congregational Churches in Am- 
herst and South Merrimack, New Hamp- 
shire. He served as Assistant Chaplain 
at Boston State Hospital, and Course 
Assistant in the 1949 summer session 
for training theological students and 
ministers. 


Dr. Roy A. BuRKHART is minister of 
the First Community Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. His church under his aus- 
pices has developed a most significant 
program of community activity, which 
is an outstanding example of what the 
church can do in and for a community. 


Dr. Erich LINDEMANN is head of the 
Department of Neuropathology. Har- 
vard Medical School, and Department 
of Psychiatry, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston. He is the author of 
some of the most outstanding contribu- 
lions on the problem of grief. 


Rev. J. FarRBANKs is Execu- 
tive Director of the Institute of Pastoral 
Care. 


Dr. Ltoyp ELuis Foster is minister 
of the historic Old First (Presbyterian ) 


Church in Newark, New Jersey. He was 
chairman of the panel of the radio pro- 
gram “Someone You Know,” which was 
sponsored by the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. 


Rev. Sewarp HILTNER is Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 


Dr. Marcaret Meap is Associate 
Curator of the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, N. Y. She is one of the 
most outstanding cultural anthropolo- 
gists in this country and is author of 
several very significant books in the 
field of cultural anthropology, such as 
Coming of Age in Samoa and her most 
recent, Male and Female. In addition. 
she has collaborated on a number of im- 
portant works involving evaluations of 
the role of religion in our modern world 
as, for example, Religion in the Post 
War World, edited by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry of the Harvard University Di- 
vinity School. 


CHAPLAIN Epcar N. JACKSON is min- 
ister of the Newfield Methodist Church 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut. He has stud- 
ied at Ohio Wesleyan, Yale Divinity 
School, Drew University, and Union 
Theological Seminary. He has spent 
three years as Chaplain with the Vet- 
erans Administration. 


REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


HE INDIVIDUAL AND HIS RE.- 
LIGION by Gordon W. Allport 
(Macmillan—$2.50) 

Dr. Allport has written a most prac- 
tical and helpful book. In a field of dis- 
cussion which is noted for promotion 
of special and extreme theories, he re- 
veals balance, judgment, and tolerance 
in the best use of that much abused 
word. As one would expect from a Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Harvard, Dr. 
Allport places due emphasis upon the 
great importance of developments in the 
scientific study of human personality 
and behavior. Indeed he quite properly 
approaches religion from that point of 
view rather than from the aspect of reve- 
lation. But he also understands the value 
and significance of religion in the life of 
the mature individual. Too often re- 
ligion is ignored by the psychiatrist, or 
is viewed as having to do only with in- 
fantile and neurotic personalities. As Dr. 
Allport states in this book, he deals with 
the psychology and not the psycho-pa- 
thology of religion. This fact is refresh- 
ing in itself. 

In an opening chapter the book dis- 
cusses “Origins of the Religious Quest” 
and comes to the conclusion that the 
roots of religion are so numerous, the 
experience of the individual so varied. 
that no general uniformity or classifica- 
tion is possible. Then follows a discus- 
sion of the religion of early childhood 
and youth with special reference to col- 
lege men and women and the unique ex- 
perience of the veteran based upon a 
study of the latter two groups. Then 


come chapters on the religion of matur- 
ity, conscience and mental health, and 
the nature of doubt and of faith. Mature 
religion in the estimate of the author 
reveals the characteristics of mature per- 
sonality—“a widened range of interests. 
insight into one’s self and the develop- 
ment of an adequately embracing phi- 
losophy of life.” 

This book is suggestive and construc- 
tive for many groups. The religious man 
will find an approach which will enable 
him better to evaluate his own experi- 
ence in the light of the insight resulting 
from modern psychology. The pastor, 
the preacher, the counselor, will find 
wisdom in dealing with the needs of in- 
dividuals. The vital importance of the 
new scientific knowledge in this field ‘s 
made apparent without the extreme 
claims which are so often made, partic- 
ularly by amateurs. This book should 
be helpful to the psychiatrist who ig- 
nores the value of religion because he 
has no understanding of its depth and 
range. For example, Dr. Allport writes: 
“We note a vigorous disposition on the 
part of the clergy to include psychology 
in their program of training. Not yet do 
psychiatrists seem to sense their need 
for the inclusion of philosophy and the- 
ology in their preparation for practice.” 
Lastly, those who dismiss religion with 
certain well known and pseudo-scientific 
cliches will do well to re-examine their 
opinions in the light of Dr. Allport’s ex- 
position. 

The partisan and the dogmatist of 
every school will find Dr. Allport too 
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balanced and moderate. But many of us 
will welcome this plea for the coopera- 
tion of psychiatrist and clergyman, for 
the significance of religion and of sci- 
ence in the building of mature personal- 
ities, essential in the creation of a sane 
world. 

—Henry K. SHERRILL 


HE MEANING OF ANXIETY by 
Rollo May (Ronald—$4.50) 

In this “age of anxiety” it is well that 
we seek to understand the causes of our 
distress. Rollo May here gives a clear- 
headed and clearly spoken analysis of 
how and why we suffer anxiety. Unlike 
fears which point to definitely threaten- 
ing objects, the feeling of anxiety seems 
to be a psychological conflict between 
expectations and reality, yielding a 
sense of frustration, insecurity, or hos- 
tility. 

Our culture produces anxiety by the 
competitive struggle for success in 
which we are isolated from others as 
rivals, gaining rewards at the expense 
of a secure sense of belonging to one’s 
fellows, leading us to devalue ourselves 
by comparison with others whose suc- 
cess is more conspicuous. Negative 
methods of avoiding anxiety are to 
evade rather than to resolve the danger 
situation by shrinking the area of aware- 
ness and activity to obviate the conflict. 
This impoverishes personality. 


Constructive methods are to expand 
the area of awareness by facing the 
problem that needs to be solved with 
understanding of the conflicts; to de- 
cide to move through the anxiety to en- 
larging activity; and to re-educate and 
socialize our value goals responsibly and 
realistically. 

Fourteen case studies are presented, 
of which thirteen are those of unmar- 
ried mothers before and after child- 
birth, demonstrating how anxiety affects 
them. A typical pattern of parental re- 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. . . . It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


“The best manual to give to persons about to 
be married and to those couples whose marriage 
threatens to fail.’’—Ohio State Medical Journal. 


“Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinies will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


“A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.””"—Journal of Home Economics. 


“It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who have conflicts about sex life.”—Psy- 
ch’atric Quarterly. 


“A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 
modern scciological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Seience News Letter. 

$2.00 Postfree 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 449 F, 251 W. (9th St. New York I! 


jection is positively correlated with anx- 
iety. Middle class girls show more anx- 
iety than those from the proletarian 
class, where expectations are not so far 
from realization. Where intelligence po- 
tentiality is high there is also more anx- 
iety. Anxiety and hostility rise and fall 
together. Bodily symptoms seem to re- 
lieve conscious anxiety. Neurotic anx- 
iety manifests a trapped feeling in which 
a person is threatened whichever way 
he turns. Productive anxiety, on the 
contrary, seeks to transform reality to- 
ward the ideal. 

No one can deny that anxiety is 
widely prevalent and deeply distressing 
to our generation in the tensions of this 
mid-century. It is, therefore, an urgent 
responsibility of the pastor to under- 
stand the nature and causes of anxiety, 
for he will need to help his people work 
through anxiety to more effective living. 
Christian theology induces anxiety by 
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its tension toward high ideals, and the 
feeling of guilt in falling short of them. 
With no anxiety one is apathetic, and 
every earnest way of life seeks to in- 
duce enough anxiety to repent of one’s 
complacency and decide to change life 
for the better. Yet the over-anxious con- 
science may be neurotic in the self-re- 
jection of insatiable guilt and a com- 
pulsive perfectionist drive that bogs 
down in morbid and inescapable despair 
— “Woe is me, | am a miserable sin- 
ner!” 

The pastor cannot afford to treat this 
condition either too lightly or too 
heavily. If he treats it lightly he takes 
the superficial approach of Pollyanna 
optimism that ignores the depth of hu- 
man suffering and despair. If he treats it 
too heavily he rains blows of condemna- 
tion upon a sensitive conscience that can 
only intensify the anguish of conflict, 
forcing it into the defensive position of 
appearing calloused to conceal the inner 
hurt and thereby repressing the true 
feelings and becoming inaccessible to 
pastoral ministries. The Christian gospel 
is a good news of salvation, not an exe- 
cutioner’s axe of punishment and doom. 
The Christian pastor will offer this gos- 
pel to all people in every condition, but 
not by impersonal abstractions and 
sweeping generalizations if he really 
wants to help them. Jesus met each 
person on his own ground with accurate 
diagnosis and compassionate under- 
standing of his particular need. So the 
pastor will need to understand the inner 
condition, the state of anxiety, the coun- 
terbalancing psychodynamics of each 
person he desires to guide from crip- 
pling conflict to creative wholeness. 


—Paut E. JoHNson 


Dr. Roberts’ PsyCHOTHERAPY AND A 
CurisTiAN VIEW OF MAN, one of the 
three significant books to which Mr. 
Hiltner refers in his editorial, is being 


reviewed by Dr. Paul Tillich but has 
not reached us in time for this issue. 
lt will appear in the September issue. 


HRISTIAN PATHS TO SELF AC- 
CEPTANCE by Robert H. Bon- 
thius (King’s Crown Press—$3.25) 

This book is of great practical value. 
not because it provides “know-how,” but 
because it gives insight. It offers to 
ministers insight into types of person- 
ality which they meet every day. Bon- 
thius has discovered three major formu- 
lations of religious personality: rejec- 
tion of self, striving with self, and cul- 
tivation of self. There is a rejectionist, a 
forensic, and a meliorist path to self- 
acceptance. This author does not treat 
personality as an abstraction any more 
than you and I treat ourselves that way. 
He recognizes that a self always com- 
prises ideas and activities. 

In this book, Bonthius fills out the 
ideas of God, man, salvation, and the 
world that tend to characterize each of 
the three paths. He also describes the 
way of life that characterizes each. In 
other words, the three major types of 
religious personality are exhibited in 
their wholeness and fulness, with Calvin, 
normative Romanism, and Wesley pre- 
sented as full-fledged examples of the 
three types. 


This is the first instance, I believe, in 
which we have been offered a typology 
of religious personalities in terms of the 
total constellations that mature, rather 
than in terms of distinctions within 
some supposedly fundamental element 
of personality. Therefore it is not with 
previous typologists in the psychology 
of religion that Bonthius should be com- 
pared. A truer comparison can be made 
with such a book as Paths of Life, 
wherein a philosopher, C. W. Morris, 
distinguishes personality and religious 
types in terms of the wholeness of their 
life patterns. 
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Dr. Bonthius does not yet write with 
the facility of a long experienced author, 
but he has struck a most important vein. 
Ministers should read his book because 
folk who come for counsel undoubtedly 
fall within one of the three formulations 
which Bonthius portrays. He also helps 
us to understand that personalities of 
different types can blend into their own 
particular patterns of life seemingly 
similar doctrines, rites, and ethical prac- 
tices. The three paths of self-acceptance 
are criticized in the light of a psycho- 
therapeutic point of view. 


In terms of the psychology of religion, 
Dr. Bonthius may, at last, have brought 
to its most fruitful turning point the at- 
tempt begun with William James to dis- 
cover the most important major distinc- 
tions within the varieties of religious 
experience. 


—W. B. BLAKEMORE, Jr. 


HE SHAKING OF THE FOUNDA. 
TIONS by Paul Tillich (Scribners 
—$2.50) 


In this volume of sermons first pre- 
sented to students and church congrega- 
tions, we find Paul Tillich at his best. 
His theology is vigorously in action, 
interpreting Biblical passages, making 
applications to vital issues of our time, 
and challenging his hearers to act in 
decisive Christian ways. While not as 
textbookish as his systematic writings, 
these sermons are easier to digest and 
readier to assimilate in practical ways. 

Readers of Pastoral PsycHo.oey will 
be interested to find how psychological 
his sermons are in comprehending the 
dynamic tensions of human experience, 
as in Sermon 6 on “The Escape From 
God.” He also mines gold for pastoral 
use in helping to work through the dark- 
ness of tragedy into the light of sym- 
pathetic understanding, as in Sermon 9 
on “Nature Also Mourns For a Lost 
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CHRIST 


By MAXIMILIAN BEYER 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


HRIST discloses the 


functional mental and emotional 


cause of 


disorders and provides a manual for 


the removal of this cause. 


At all bookstores $5.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 416 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Good.” In Sermon 13 he shows the 
pastoral counselor that “there is only 
one way to know a personality—to be- 
come united with that personality 
through love.” In calling for patience 
in the spiritual quest, he declares: “We 
are stronger when we wait than when we 
possess.” 


The depth of our separation not only 
from God and others, but from our- 
selves, is the pathos of sin. Grace is the 
reunion of life with life, the healing of 
a split within, so a person is able to love 
himself and thereby to love other per- 
sons. Otherwise “we always remain in 
the power of that from which we are 
estranged.” Yet the deliverance is not 
far from any one of us; it rises in the 
act of accepting the reconciling grace. 
“Simply accept the fact that you are 
accepted.” 


—PauL E. JoHnson 
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Editorial 
(Continued from Page 8) 


more relevant to the individual needs of 
each parishioner. 

The life sciences are no substitute 
either for the Christian gospel or for 
pastoral practice. But there is no area 
of the gospel’s relevance, or no opera- 
tion of pastoral work, which they can 
not help to illuminate. 

If we take this seriously, we are com- 
pelled to go one step further in our rea- 
soning. Do we need to think of the life 
sciences as something over there? Is this 
inherent in the nature of things, or is 
it simply a hangover from historical 
fact? The kind of science which enabled 
Dr. Lindemann to study the processes 
in grief is not foreign to the “pastor- 
ship.” Had a few of us taken as seri- 
ously as he the possibilities in the in- 
vestigative methods of the life sciences, 
we might have anticipated some of his 
discoveries. May we not do so, in the 
future, on this as on other pastoral 
problems? 

If we can do so, then the life sciences 
can be in here, investigative instruments 
for answering the problems that arise in 
pastoral work itself, and over there, 
used only by other professionals to an- 
swer problems that arise in their work. 
Meantime, we can be grateful for the 
insights that come from all sources. 

—SEWARD HILTNER 


Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from Page 5) 


that this is one of the fields in which minis- 
ters could be most helpful indeed if they 
were acquainted with some of the very com- 
plicated problems involved in adoptions. . . . 
Georce T. Katir, Director 
School of Social Work of 
The College of William and Mary 
Richmond, Virginia 


We have just completed arrangements 
with Miss Leontine Young of the New York 


School of Social Work of Columbia Univer- 
sity for an exhaustive article on “The Emo- 
tional Aspects of Adoptions.”—En. 


RABBI LIKES IT 
To the Editor: 


I write to express my profound gratitude 
to you and the Editorial Advisory Board 
upon the appearance of PasToraL PsycHoL- 
ocy. Here is a journal which fills a long- 
felt need. The third number has just reached 
me and will receive the same “cover-to- 
cover” reading accorded the first two. 

Ministers of all denominations who are 
devoting more and more of their time to the 
important area of counseling are indebted to 
you for making available to them this verit- 
able mine of invaluable information to guide 
them in their work. I have given PAstToraL 
PsycHOLOGY my enthusiastic endorsement to 
the students whom I am instructing in Homi- 
letics and Practical Theology in the Jewish 
Institute of Religion and have urged them 
to become subscribers. 

Rev. Dr. Jutius Mark 
Congregation Emanu-El of the 
City of New York 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


To the Editor: 


I am convinced that the field of pastoral 
psychology has a future. Psychiatry and ap- 
plied psychology have done much to give us 
a better understanding of the workings and 
illnesses of the human mind. All too often, 
however, they have stopped short of the re- 
ligious and moral motivation without which 
human existence cannot be adequately inter- 
preted or understood. Hence there is urgent 
need that spiritual guidance and the most 
pertinent findings of modern psychology be 
brought into more close proximity. 

Moreover, an understanding of the spirit- 
ual development of the individual is neces- 
sary for a complete treatment of some men- 
tal disturbances, for although the mode, as 
it were, of the psychic disturbance is moré 
or less clear, certain of the causative or ag- 
gravating factors can only be discerned of 
treated by a spiritual guide. Too many psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists tend to overlook 
the factor of divine grace in the soul, and 
may underestimate the significance of re 
ligion in the life of the normal individual 
Spiritual guides, in turn, stand in need of 
considerable psychological orientation, as 
need not tell you. 

J. Gissons, S.J 
New York City 
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